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The Apocrypha in Christian Scripture 


JOHN L. CHEEK* 


N a period which is seeking Christian Revised Standard Version of the Apoc- 
ecumenicity, one of the subjects on rypha now focuses attention on the ques- 
which there is misunderstanding as_ tion, what use shall we make of it? We 
ell as disagreement among the churches need to re-examine our Protestant theory 
the place of the Old Testament Apoc- as to the place of these books in our tradi- 
ypha in the Christian canon. An early _ tion. 

atement of Protestant position may be Protestant churches seem to agree in 
ken from the preface of the Geneva Bible, denying to the Apocrypha full canonical 
hich explained that these some fourteen status with authority equal to that of other 
ks or additions-to-books not found in Christian Scriptures. The differences 
e Jewish canon were to be included with among denominations only become a prob- 
e Scriptures, not for doctrine, but for the lem because most Protestants assume that 
knowledge of history and instruction in books denied such primary status must 
odly manners.’”’ The Anglican tradition therefore be banished from church use 
s maintained this position by retaining altogether. This conclusion is not justified 
e Apocrypha in its services. Meanwhile by Christian usage. A more realistic view 
elormed theologians have pressed for would recognize that the Christian canon 
pmplete rejection of these books from of Scripture is largely permissive rather 
blished Bibles, as ‘‘not divinely in- than obligatory. That is, the Christian 
pired,”’ and ‘‘no part of Scripture,’’ until tradition sets the limits for what properly 
is is now considered the orthodox Prot- may be used as authoritative writings, 


' tant view. In recent years, on the other beyond which limits no church may go 

: end, biblical scholarship has made a fresh without denying its place in that tradition. 

) scovery of religious values in the extra- Within those limits each church and each 

" hionical Jewish books, and newer con- Christian not only can but must select 

pts of inspiration likewise have strongly those books and passages which are to be 

) pported a more broad definition of Chris- the actual canon. Leonard Thorn did 

0 kn Scripture. The publication of the this very crudely when, on the basis of a 

special revelation of Jesus Christ “‘in the 

1 "JOHN L. CHEEK is Chairman of the Depart- spirit bodily,” he removed from his New 
7 tnt of Religion in Albion College, Albion, Michi- 


n. His doctoral thesis was in the area of the his- Testament (New York, 1861) all materials 
yof the English New Testament. Beforeentering unacceptable to a spiritistic medium. 
liege teaching, Dr. Cheek served eight years as Nearly always the process is a much more 
minister in the Rock River Conference of the subtle one, and usually it takes place more 
ethodist Church. This paper was delivered at . 

t 1957 Louisville meeting of NABI as the presi- 0 less unconsciously. In order even to 
ntial address of the Midwestern Section. recognize it, we must observe the difference 
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between the theoretical and the functional 
canon of a given church or individual. In 
conscious theory, perhaps in formal creedal 
statement, the full inspiration and author- 
itative nature of the complete canon is 
generally affirmed. The functional canon, 
consisting of those portions whose author- 
ity is actually accepted and used, is nearly 
always much smaller. The other portions 
of the theoretical or formal canon thus 
assume a secondary or ‘“‘deutero-canonical”’ 
status. 

On the functional rejection of some 
biblical books or passages there is almost 
universal agreement today. What Chris- 
tian church, in practice, would claim full 
inspiration, either for public worship or 
basic Christian doctrines, of the tedious 
genealogical tables of I Chronicles, chap- 
ters 1-9? Few Christians would find edi- 
fying, much less authoritative, the per- 
meating themes of hatred and revenge in 
Obadiah and Nahum, or the comparable 
chapters from other prophetic books. By 
a similar wisdom we disregard vengeful 
passages in the Psalms, such as 137:9, 
‘Blessed be he who seizes your little chil- 
dren, and dashes them to pieces upon a 
rock!’’ We may enjoy the beauty of verses 
from Ecclesiastes, and find them on occa- 
sion instructive, but hardly authoritative 
for theology; the author’s denial of any 
ultimate meaning or value in life is a denial 
of the Christian message. Likewise we may 
admire Queen Esther’s courage and at 
times quote from her story; but the bitter 
and bloody nationalist intrigue, without 
so much as a mention of God, is an antith- 
esis of the Christian gospel. There are 
many other passages which we refrain from 
using in Christian worship because we 
consider them neither spiritual nor properly 
instructive, such as the description of the 
intimate charms of the maiden in the Song 
of Songs. In each of these instances modern 
usage agrees with the New Testament 
writers. With the exception of the Psalter, 
they failed to quote from any of these 
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books, while citing numerous passages from 
other volumes of Jewish Scripture. 

In like manner churches and individuals 
base doctrines and practices upon particular 
passages and so elevate those books to a 
status in their functional canon. This js 
obvious in the case of the notorious snake 
cults which derive their practice from the 
long ending of Mark, a section rejected by 
textual criticism. But the principle holds 
equally throughout the more normal areas 
of Protestantism. The Adventist move- 
ment was born in a study of Daniel, and 
still makes the apocalyptic portions of the 
Bible its central canon. Unitarians have 
necessarily stressed such writers as II 
Isaiah, and the Universalists such verses 
as Isaiah 49:6. Those giving social religion 
a primary place elevate Amos and his suc- 
cessors to a special prominence in their 
functional canon. Pentecostal churches 
devote greater stress to Acts 2 and I Corin- 
thians 12, but not enough attention, in the 
view of some Christians, to I Corinthians 
14. Orthodox Protestantism with its pri- 
mary emphasis on justification by faith, 
tends to give a superior status to Paul, 
especially Romans 1-8, and such gospel 
material as the Gospel of John. So-called 
liberal Christians, on the contrary, tend to 
place in supreme position such parts of the 
New Testament as the Sermon on the 
Mount and the book of James. In each 0 
these cases, the result is to classify Scrip- 
ture according to two or more levels of 
decreasing authority and use, some of those 
writings retained in the canon not being 
used as Scripture at all. 

The books and portions of the Bible 
which suggest other or contrary aspects ol 
belief or practice are dealt with in various 
ways. They may be unconsciously or eve 
consciously disregarded, as groups n0§ 
teaching celibacy have overlooked Revela 
tion 14:4. Or the passages may be brough 
into harmony with the authoritative por 
tions of Scripture by allegorical reinterpre 
tation, as with the Song of Songs, or b 
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THE APOCRYPHA IN CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURE 


other harmonistic means, Precisely in this 
way, Orthodox Judaism refused to accept 
any teaching from the Prophets or Writ- 
ings which could not first be verified by the 
Torah. By a more historical method, much 
biblical law and ritual has been catalogued 
as temporary or local in its application, 
such as the laws of diet, circumcision, ani- 
mal sacrifice, and so on. In principle then, 
to class certain books formally as useful for 
reading but not for doctrine, is only another 
way of dealing with books accepted into 
the theoretical, but only partially into the 
functional, canon. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the stress on one portion of biblical 
writings nearly always means a correspond- 
ing rejection, to a greater or less degree, of 
other parts of Scripture. Calvin judiciously 
turned to the Old Testament for guidance 
in the tremendous tasks of a theocratic 
state, and applied to its study much com- 
mon sense. Yet he was inclined to support a 
single biblical covenant, and so a Chris- 
tianizing of the Old Testament. The re- 
sulting Puritan pattern led to a legalism 
and a morality at many points lower than 
that of Jesus. 

When biblical interpretation follows a 
legalistic pattern, especially in the extreme 
form of a proof-text method, the process of 
selecting a functional canon tends strongly 
to be an unconscious one. As criticism 
accepts Scripture in the spirit of Jeremiah, 
the true word being a law within, a cove- 
nant written on human hearts, the use of 
he Bible becomes a conscious selection of 
the deepest and truest insights growing 
ut of the spiritual experiences of the 
biblical writers. All scripture then is truly 
helpful and instructive; for the more primi- 
tive teachings, while in no sense authorita- 
ive for modern belief and practice, fit into a 

ajestic pattern of God’s progressive 
tvelation to man, of man’s growth in 
spiritual understanding. 

Martin Luther himself demonstrated 
ich a conscious selection of an inner func- 


tioning canon. ‘‘Jude,” he said, “‘is an 
epistle that need not be counted among 
the chief books.’’ Esther he found to be 
“without boots and spurs,”’ as he himself 
was when still ‘“‘in the monastery.’’ James 
is really an “epistle of straw . . . for it 
has nothing of the nature of the Gospel 
about it.”” His true canon consisted of a 
few New Testament books only. ‘St. 
John’s Gospel and his first epistle, St. 
Paul’s epistles, especially Romans, Gala- 
tians and Ephesians, and St. Peter’s first 
epistle are the books that show you Christ 
and teach you all that is good and neces- 
sary for you to know.” As this indicates, 
Luther had a simple standard for judging 
full canonicity. ‘‘All of the genuinely 
sacred books agree in this: that all of them 
preach Christ and deal with Him. That is 
the test to judge all books, when we see 
whether they deal with Christ or not, since 
all the Scriptures show us Christ.”” Yet 
Luther granted usefulness even to James 
and Esther, and urged the reading of the 
Old Testament Apocrypha. He simply 
noted several ascending levels of inspira- 
tion and value within his translated Bible. 
Later German Lutheranism retained this 
attitude toward the apocryphal books. 

Thus if the Apocrypha is admitted as 
part of the Christian Bible, this merely 
includes it within the limits permissive for 
the Scripture of Christian churches. The 
question is not, should the Apocrypha be 
accepted as fully and completely authorita- 
tive for Christian belief and practice, but 
rather, should the Apocrypha be accepted 
as a part of the canonical tradition? It re- 
mains then to examine the evidence regard- 
ing such acceptance. 

The first and primary evidence for or 
against canonical status must necessarily 
be the historical. Whatever means a 
theologian may use to validate a book as 
Scripture, he can never go beyond the 
limits of the historical tradition. Orthodox 
Christian theologians have not been ob- 
served to accept a book not already vali- 
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dated by sacred usage through a major 
portion of Christian history; and conversely 
they do not reject books which have been 
given primary and universal acceptance. 
Turning first to the New Testament 
writers, we find it necessary, as in modern 
usage, to distinguish between their theory 
and their practice of the canon. The theory 
is expressed by the New Testament refer- 
ence to Scripture as “the Law and the 
Prophets,”’ save for one instance in Luke 
24:44 of ‘‘the Law of Moses, the Prophets 
and the Psalms.’’ With this may be com- 
pared the terms of the Ben Sira prologue 
(ca. 132 B.C.), ‘‘the Law, the Prophets, 
and the others who followed in their steps’”’ 
(variations, ‘‘the other books of our fa- 
thers,”’ ‘‘the rest of the books’’); and also 
Josephus, ‘‘the Law, Prophets, Hymns and 
Maxims.” If the New Testament phrase 
be taken in a rigid, literal sense, as seems 
unlikely, this would exclude all of the 
Hagiographa but the Psalter from their 
Old Testament. In any case this does not 
describe New Testament practice. Not 
only do New Testament writers quote ex- 
tensively from the Psalms and three other 
books of the third group in the Jewish 
canon, but they utilize a number of other 
religious books. Jude quotes Enoch 1:9 as 
Scripture and Revelation makes considera- 
ble use of the same book. According to 
Jerome, Matthew 27:9 quotes an apoc- 
ryphal writing of Jeremiah. Origen and 
Epiphanius respectively described I Corin- 
thians 2:9 and Ephesians 5:14 as quotations 
from the Apocalypse of Elijah, each of 
these being in the form of a Scripture 
quotation. Scripture from unknown sources 
is cited by Luke 11:49, John 7:38 and 
James 4:5. There seem to be references to 
at least two other pseudepigraphic books. 
New Testament usage of the Apocrypha 
is somewhat different. James 1:19 quotes 
Ben Sira 5:11, but not specifically as Scrip- 
ture. Hebrews and Paul’s letters seem 
clearly to show a knowledge of apocryphal 
books, particularly the Wisdom of Solomon 
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and I and II Maccabees, probably Tobit 
and perhaps others, but without specific 
quotations. For at least two reasons, hoy. 
ever, this difference cannot be taken a; 
decisive against the Apocrypha. For one 
thing the New Testament canon was def. 
nitely larger and less rigid than that finally 
fixed by Jewish tradition. While the New 
Testament authors make primary use of 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, Isaiah and some 
other prophets, they do not distinguish in 
manner of use between the rabbinic canon 
and books excluded from it. Beyond this 
it is important to note that the New Testa. 
ment writers clearly show a preference for 
the Greek Septuagint, our earliest manu. 
scripts for which included the disputed 
apocryphal as well as other books. There 
appears no valid reason to suppose these 
were added between the time of writing 
the New Testament books, and our oldest 
manuscripts; New Testament use itsel/ 
would intimate the contrary. All this 
would indicate familiarity with the apoc- 
ryphal books as part of the larger Jewish 
Scripture, but a secondary rating of then, 
at least for the immediate purposes atf 
hand. In any case, to take the New Testa 

ment usage as our literal example would 

give us an Old Testament that omitted 

some books from our present one, ani 

added others. 

The use of the Apocrypha by the earl} 
church as a whole is very much clearer and 
more positive. The Apostolic Fathers whilé 
failing to cite seven books of the rabbinig 
canon, quote from all but two of the othe 
books in the Septuagint, and in the samé 
manner as from the rest of Jewish Scripture 
This strongly supports the manuscrip 
evidence that the apocryphal books were 4 
part of the Christian Bible from the first 
For a time, some Eastern Fathers «n( 
churches showed the influence of the na 
rower Palestinian canon, and the rabbini 
dispute over specific Hebrew books. Earlie 
Syriac Scriptures apparently lacked th 
Apocrypha and variously Chronicles, © 
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ther, Ezra-Nehemiah and Job. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia listed these Hebrew books 
and five of the Apocrypha in his books of 
secondary authority. Melito and Jerome 
were most strongly drawn toward the 
Jewish canon. Yet even Jerome by the 
very force of tradition included what he 
called the Apocrypha in his version as 
ecclesiastical books. Albeit with variations 
in order and content, the West’s enthu- 
siasm for the Apocrypha soon prevailed 
in all of the Eastern churches as well. The 
Council of Trullo in 692 gave them canoni- 
cal status, as did the synods of Hippo and 
Carthage in the West. The apocryphal 
books have thus been a part of Scripture, 
whether with primary or secondary status, 
through by far the greater part of Christian 
history; and they are so accepted by the 
large majority of Christians today. 
Undoubtedly the more limited Hebrew 
anon was a strong contributing factor in 
he earlier church disagreements, and also 
in the more recent Protestant rejection of 
he extra books. This raises another critical 
istorical question; for the criteria generally 
mpostulated for the determination of the 
ewish canon are all unacceptable to Chris- 
ians: (1) Prophecy was dead, therefore 
0 later book could be prophetic, or in- 
spired. Whether, following Josephus, the 
supposed definitive date be placed at the 
ime of Artaxerxes I, or later, this would 
ule out the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ent writings. (2) A correlative axiom, 
hat only books written in Hebrew were 
nspired, would reject the New Testament, 
hough not all of the Apocrypha. (3) An 
nspired book must show no disagreement 
vith the Torah. This was contrary to the 
hristian message of a gospel which ‘‘com- 
pleted,” not repeated, the Law. Argument 
hat we should adopt the Jewish rather 
han the Christian Old Testament canon 
aises still other problems. The crisis situa- 
ion which hastened formulation of the 
twish canon very likely was related to 
he growing Christian movement. In other 


words, the strict canon was at least in part a 
defense mechanism against Christianity. 
If, as is commonly held, Jewish defense 
was against apocalypticism, we must note 
that this was one of the main streams of 
Christian thought. If, as some believe, the 
central crisis was brought on by Christian 
apologetic use of Scripture, there would be 
even less reason for Christian adoption of 
the rabbinic product of the conflict. 

The Apocrypha are also accepted today, 
with secondary status, by some Protestants. 
The Anglican position was stated in Arti- 
cle VI of the Thirty-nine Articles. These 
“other books the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners; 
but yet it doth not apply them to establish 
any doctrine.”’ In other words they are 
classified as secondary or on a lower level 
of canonicity; but they are still to be 
counted a part of the Bible. In the corona- 
tion service the Bible presented to the 
king contains the Apocrypha, as of neces- 
sity do all the Bibles used in church wor- 
ship. The lectionary attached to the Book 
of Common Prayer from the beginning has 
prescribed lessons from the Apocrypha. In 
the same tradition the Methodist respon- 
sive readings include selections from two 
apocryphal books. It was also in this 
tradition that all the early English Bibles, 
and all the later authorized English Bibles, 
have included the books of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha. Only gradually did later 
printings come to omit them. It was not 
until 1827, as a result of controversy, that 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
banned them from its editions. 

This leads to what may be called a prac- 
tical reason for restoring a permissive 
canon which includes the Apocrypha. The 
churches in the Anglican tradition, as has 
been noted, require a complete Bible for 
their accustomed manner of worship. If all 
Protestant churches agree in a common 
‘‘complete”’ translation, each church as it 
wishes may employ an “‘incomplete’’ ver- 
sion, just as it is free to use a New Testa- 
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ment alone or a New Testament and 
Psalms. In practice we are doing that 
now. It would bea real contribution toward 
an ecumenical spirit, however, if we fully 
recognized the Anglican right to accept 
Scripture tradition, and not grudgingly, as 
a concession to error. 

Finally, the inherent spiritual values in 
the Apocrypha are strong reasons for print- 
ing them once more in modern Protestant 
Bibles. I Maccabees is our primary source 
for the story of Jewish heroes whose brav- 
ery made possible the continued existence 
of Judaism, and Christianity, today. Tobit, 
with all its primitive romance, contains a 
beautiful commentary on religious piety 
which marks the first appearance of the 
Golden (Silver) Rule in our tradition. 
Manasses is a beautiful example of peniten- 
tial prayer. The first chapters of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon comprise one of the finest 
discussions of immortality in all Scripture. 
Its spiritual conceptions may be compared 
with those of the Gospel of John. 


For God created man for immortality, 

And made him the image of his own eternity. 

But through the devil’s envy death came into the 
world 

And those who belong to his party experience it 
(2:23,24).3 


The Wisdom of Sirach or Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus) rises above Proverbs in its 
breadth of vision and quality of spiritual 
insight. One need not be surprised that it 
was used for the instruction of Jewish 
youth through most of the Middle Ages. 
Its most famous chapter which begins, 
‘“‘Let us now praise famous men,” is only 
one of innumerable splendid passages. The 
following is taken from the section on the 
sin of gossip: 

If you hear something said, let it die with you, 
Have courage, it will not make you burst! . 
Question a friend, for often there is slander, 

And you must not believe everything that is said. 
A man may make a slip without intending to— 


Who has not sinned with his tongue? 
Question your neighbor before you threaten him, 
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And leave room for the Law of the Most High 
(19:10,15-17). 


Many passages remind us of Jesus’ teach. 
ings, such as the one on anger and force 
in 10:6: 

Do not get angry with your neighbor for any mis 


deed, 
And do not gain your end by acts of violence. 


So with the verses on spiritual treasures: 


Lay up your treasure according to the commant. 
ments of the Most High, 

And it will be more profitable to you than gold. 

Store up gifts to charity in your storerooms, 

And it will deliver you from all harm (29:11,12), 


These inspired writings not only have 
value in themselves, but help us see the 
Old and New Testaments in truer an 
clearer perspective. The increasing num 
ber of Bible courses and texts which in 
clude the Apocrypha and other ancient 
Jewish and Christian books indicates in 
creased appreciation for these values. 
widespread printing of Bibles with the 
Apocrypha, to make these books mor 
generally available at a reasonable price, ! 
greatly needed. 

We should urge, then, a return to th 
main stream of Christian Scriptural tradi 
tion, restoring the Old Testament Apoc 
rypha to their rightful place in normal 
‘complete’ editions and translations 0 
the Holy Bible. Particularly is it to } 
hoped that a large portion of the issues 0 
the Revised Standard Version will contai 
these books. Each church will continue t 
have the right and the duty to construc 
its own functional canon; but no Christia 
shall be deprived, through ignorance 0 
through non-availability, of his full Chris 
tian heritage. 
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Some Foibles of New Testament Scholarship 


HENRY J. CADBURY* 


OME years ago American medical 
schools began to include in their 
curricula the study of occupational 
diseases. Probably theological and other 
graduate schools would be well advised to 
encourage awareness of the special foibles 
of biblical scholarship, what the Bible it- 
self categorizes as ‘‘the sin that doth so 
easily beset.’’ I do not assume that these 
failings are unshared by scholars in other 
fields. Professorial absent-mindedness, to 
mention just one well-recognized symptom, 
knows no boundaries between disciplines. 
I am here concerned to deal with some 
forms of fallacy which experience has re- 
vealed in the field of New Testament 


scholarship, whether they are shared by 
other fields or not. Some others may be 
omitted in the hope that they are less 


serious now than they used to be. 

Reading the older commentaries one no- 
tices how it seemed necessary then to cite 
all the authorities on each side of a disputed 
question. It looks now as if the reader were 
expected to weigh each name and compile a 
cumulative balance of authority. We know, 
however, that many judgments of scholars 
an be biased by theological factors which 
hould not prevail in making non-theologi- 
al decisions. Those of us who have served 
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t Drew Theological Seminary and at Bryn Mawr 
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as translators of the Bible are fully aware of 
this theological temptation. Even if we 
have succeeded in avoiding it ourselves 
pretty well, some of our reviewers, in their 
desire to make the translation agree more 
with their own preference whatever the 
underlying text, keep alive in our thoughts 
the importance of avoiding ‘‘wishful trans- 
lating.” 

Another common and natural phenome- 
non is the repetition of hypotheses once 
proposed. As in other fields, so in Bible 
study, what begins as a very tentative guess 
becomes by repetition an assumed fact and 
represents ‘‘the consensus of scholarly opin- 
ion.” Apparently this took place in the 
early centuries and gave rise to what 
scholars refer to as undisputed primitive 
tradition. But we are aware of the tendency 
to repeat without scrutiny, to repeat even 
erroneous references to authorities and 
spellings that become misspellings. Exam- 
ples of the latter in the text of modern 
Bibles are ‘‘swaddling clothes”’ for ‘‘cloths’’ 
and “strain at a gnat” for “strain out.” 
Larger recurrent errors, hallowed by time 
or reconsecrated by new theories, are the 
pretty evasions which interpret a camel as 
a rope and a needle’s eye as a small gate. 
Either of these two would be enough to 
free the famous gospel saying of any hy- 
perbole. To adopt both is to convert it 
into nonsense of the opposite extreme. 

An error less easily detected occurs when 
the corollaries of a hypothesis remain even 
after the main hypothesis has been dis- 
credited. The Tiibingen hypothesis is, I 
suppose, no longer taken seriously as a 
whole, with its Hegelian analysis of the in- 
fluences behind the New Testament books, 
as for example, the consciously irenic quality 
of the Book of Acts. But some of the debris 
of a demolished theory remains, and we 
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are still trying to escape both the prejudice 
against that book’s accuracy and the reac- 
tion against the prejudice. The factors of 
tradition and composition! that combine to 
make that book and its several sections a 
puzzling mixture need now quite independ- 
ent treatment. 

In similar fashion I think the idea of a 
modicum of genuine chronology in the syn- 
optic gospels has been pretty well shattered 
by form criticism, but the context and 
sequence of passages are still appealed to 
by those who know better. For example, 
people still refer to an item as occurring 
before or after Caesarea Philippi, as though 
we could still regard that as a fixed water- 
shed in Christ’s ministry. 

I think I may modestly claim that the 
lexical argument that the vocabulary of 
Luke-Acts is medical or at least more med- 
ical than Mark’s or than that of other lay 
writers has been also somewhat invalidated, 
but the idea that the third evangelist dis- 
plays somehow an unusual ‘‘interest”’ in 
medical matters dies hard. 

The non-Pauline origin of Ephesians is a 
fairly recent hypothesis. It began, however, 
when the Ephesian address of the letter 
was taken for granted, as H. J. Holtzmann’s 
classical discussion? shows. Two alterna- 
tives seemed to result from the unsuit- 
ability of that writing for Paul and Ephesus. 
It was written either to another place or 
by another person. Now that textual evi- 
dence, reinforced by the Chester Beatty 
Papyrus, makes the omission of ‘‘in Ephe- 
sus” (1:1) almost certain, the Pauline au- 
thorship labors, I believe, under an out- 
grown disability. 

Another strong temptation in New Testa- 
ment study is the identification of anony- 
mous persons with others whose names we 
know. This apparently was current in quite 
early times, when readers of anonymous 
New Testament books associated them with 
individual apostles or apostolic persons, 
using such clues and combinations as they 
could find. The Canon of Muratori illus- 
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trates this interest, but that it proceeded 
often without leaving record, and that its 
guesses were repeated until they became 
traditions is a probability that haunts the 
modern reader of early Christian New Tes. 
tament discussions. That modern Chris. 
tians follow the same example is shown by 
attempts to identify the young man who 
fled from Gethsemane (Mk. 14:51 f.), the 
author of Hebrews, the amanuensis respon- 
sible for the unusual style of Paul’s Pastoral 
Epistles,* and even such later editors and 
redactors as supplied endings for the Gospe 
of Mark or collected the Epistles of Paul. 

Considering the commonness of certai 
ancient names as attested not only by th 
New Testament but by Jewish and Gentil 
evidence, it is doubtful whether even named 
persons should be made so often to coalesce 
with their namesakes. Considering furthe 
how few of the early Christians are know 
to us by name at all, the mathematica 
chances are slight that an unnamed charac 
ter can be identified from the named pe 
sonnel. To leave such persons unidentifie 
is no contradiction of the demands { 
economy of hypothesis. 

Indeed, this matter is only a small exa 
ple of the way in which New Testame 
scholars have felt uncomfortable to lea 
questions unsolved. Anonymity is the rig 
answer to cases where agnosticism is 
thoroughly respectable position. Yet ho 
pleasant it is to extend today what earl 
readers of the Scriptures did. As they 4 
signed Old Testament books to Mose 
David and Solomon, we assign a litera 
source of the Octateuch to Ahimaaz. : 
they assigned the gospels to Matthew, Mar 
Luke and John, we assign the Epistle to ti 
Hebrews to Apollos, or Philip, or evé 
Priscilla, and with more assurance the Epi 
tle to the Ephesians to Onesimus. The 
are many other issues where instead 
relying on precarious argument the schol 
should make clear to the layman, who li 
nature abhors a vacuum, that we have 
enough data to decide. Particularly art 
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SOME FOIBLES OF NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP 


rary is it to set up two alternatives and 
hen to conclude because one of them is 
wrong the other must be right. Whatever 
ts name, this fallacy is well recognized by 
ogicians. Conversely, we need to remind 
ourselves that either credulity or incredu- 
ity may be carried too far and may be 
equally erroneous. ‘‘The excess of criti- 
it has been said, ‘‘just as much as 
he crudest ignorance leads to error.’’4 
Whenever we review the higher criticism 
pf past centuries we realize how much it 
proceeded in accordance with changing 
styles or was affected by external influences. 
But we find it difficult to recognize and 
low for similar patterns in our own day. 
neo-orthodoxy and ecumenicity have 
eplaced former influences, only to give 
lace, I suppose, to other patterns of to- 
morrow. Even bodies of newly discovered 
) newly studied literature are successively 
xploited. The Gospel of John has always 
boved puzzling. During the past half cen- 
ury one clue after another has been pressed 
0 provide a solution; the mystery religions, 
pocalyptic Judaism, Mandaism, Hermet- 
ism, have all had a turn. When the 
)des of Solomon were discovered they were 
ssumed to be the nearest as well as the 
ewest parallel, but today one hears little 
0) that effect. Those of us who remember 
ividly this episode of fifty years ago, or 
y experienced historian of criticism, 
ould have predicted that if a substantial 
oly of new information about a contem- 
rary Jewish or Christian movement were 
iscovered in 1947, men would at once be 
bund to claim therein a key to the Gospel 
[ John. Such a prediction has beén en- 
usiastically and uncritically fulfilled since 
e publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
his reminds us how hard it is to acquire 
spective towards our.own time. 
Among the areas where fallacies are most 
ttle is that of statistics, especially of 
teek vocabulary. Though we are generally 
arned that ‘‘figures lie”’ we still are tempted 
draw inferences from the overlapping of 
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vocabulary between two bodies of litera- 
ture. It is thought to show common 
authorship, or at least literary dependence. 
An interesting example in modern times is 
the use of ‘‘legal terms’’ found in Francis 
Bacon’s English writings and also in Shake- 
speare to prove Baconian authorship of the 
plays. Common vocabulary is also cited 
to prove common date, sometimes only a 
few words. If certain words are found 
rarely or never in the New Testament out- 
side a given writing they are thought to be 
especially significant. If instead of calling 
them hapax legomena we would use Deiss- 
mann’s phrase ‘‘statistical accident,’’ we 
should escape a good deal of self-deception. 

In conclusion, I mention the foibles of 
nomenclature. The invention of a mere 
label for a hypothesis even in English is an 
effective, if illusory, argument for it. We 
have had many such, including hybrids like 
Ur-Marcus and Proto-Luke. But most effec- 
tive are those names derived from ancient 
languages. They give a sense of reality to 
the layman quite beyond the plain English. 
A case which early came to my attention 
was the term religio licita and its opposite 
religio tllicita. Their use implies that in the 
early Roman Empire a regular status of 
toleration was or was not accorded to 
specific religions, for example to Judaism 
and Christianity respectively. Thus the 
terms enter almost regularly the text-books 
on New Testament times. Derived, I 
suppose, ultimately from a phrase or two 
struck out in the third century by the 
lawyer Tertullian in his characteristic non- 
legalistic manner,® they have become part 
of the jargon of scholarship. They had no 
currency in ancient times and do not accord 
with the actual practice in the early Roman 
Empire. The absence of such practice has, 
of course, been known to better scholars 
and has prevented their using the terms.’ 
I do not find the terms in Theodor Momm- 
sen’s Rémisches Strafrecht (1899), but in his 
earlier famous essay, ‘‘Der Religionsfrevel 
nach rémischen Recht,” he used the phrase 
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religio licita twice.® 

Perhaps gnosis is a word that has long 
and similarly been overused. It may or may 
not represent an actual phenomenon in 
ancient syncretism, but if so the ancients 
themselves did not employ this term for it. 

A “clear and present danger,” as the 
Supreme Court would put it, is the word 
kerygma. It means simply preaching, but 
it is used now, as the Greek mostly was not, 
for the content of preaching rather than the 
act. For the message preached the New 
Testament has many good words including 
“‘word”’ itself, but those who affect the 
Greek term are unconsciously supporting 
by its use a whole theory of stereotype and 
system and uniformity in the preaching 
which a simple modern term like ‘‘the 
apostolic preaching’’ would less impres- 
sively convey. 

There are some wise words of Bruno 
Snell in his review of Jaeger’s Pazdeia, Vol. 
I, which, with some adjustments, are so 
applicable in the biblical field that I con- 
clude by calling attention to them here: 

“Es droht Mode bei uns zu werden, 
kurzerhand griechische Worte zu verwen- 
den, um griechische Erscheinungen zu 
begreifen; man spricht heute von Ethos und 
Pathos, von Hexis und Pragma, vom Para- 
deigma und so fort. Diese Worte geben 
ein Gefiihl der Distanz; man wird sich 
hiiten, sich briiderlich in eins zu setzen mit 
den Griechen, wenn man von ihrem Ethos 
und ihrer Arete . . . hért. Diese Distan- 
zierung ist beabsichtigt in verstandlicher 
Reaktion gegen eine Zeit, die diese Distanz 
allzu leicht iiberbriicken zu kénnen glaubte. 
Doch schon taucht die Gefahr auf, dass 
diese griechischen Worte als schéne Ver- 
satzstiicke gebraucht werden, die nur die 
Illusion von etwas Griechischem hervor- 
rufen. Dem Laien mag ein so exquisites 
Vokabular imponieren, verstehen kann er 
es nicht. Der Philologe aber, der griechische 
Worte in unsere Sprache iibernimmt, wen- 
det sie zwangslaufig auf Dinge an, fiir die 
sie nicht passen, und er verliert die Emp- 
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findlichkeit dafiir, welcher historischen 
Situation die einzelnen griechischen Worter 
angehoren, schnell so weit, dass sich diese 
Worte, wie die Erfahrung bestatigt, be. 
sonders dann einstellen, wenn ein modernes 
Interesse loskommen médchte von seiner 
eigenen Modernitat. Die Fremdheit des 
Griechischen kann nur dadurch iiberwunden 
werden, dass man in allem Ernst von un- 
serer Sprache aus die Unterschiede zwischen 
dem Alten und dem Neuen festlegt; be. 
schreiben wir aber griechische Dinge durch 
eingestreute griechische Worte, so reden 
wir ein Pseudo-Deutsch und ein Pseudo- 
Griechisch, d.h. eine Sprache, die kein 
scharfes Denken zulasst.” 
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HE English word ‘worship’ is 
unique, making a translation into 
other languages difficult. At least 

wo Hebrew words are used to express the 

ame general idea. One carries the idea of 

‘service’ and is then used in the special 

jeaning of religious service. The second 
jeans to “‘bow down”’ and denotes the in- 
jividual’s participation in worship. 

The ancient Hebrew, like his neighbors 
bi that period, thought of worship purely 
n terms of ritual or cult. He worshipped 
sod at specific holy places, through the use 
i definite holy objects (altars, pillars, 
rees, etc.), with the help and leadership of 
ertain holy men (priests, prophets), in 
lefinite holy ways (through sacrifice, and 
itual), and at fixed holy days or periods 
festivals, sabbaths, etc.). Therefore, to 
hink of Hebrew worship is perforce to 
onsider ritual behavior and intention. 

This observation should not lead one to 
ssume that the ancient Israelites had no 
lace for family or personal devotions. One 
{ the basic Hebrew festivals (Passover) 
as always viewed as a family festival, and 
hrough most of its history was celebrated 
thome. Furthermore, Hebrew law testi- 
es to the obligation of every Israelite to 
each the great religious truths in the fam- 
circle.! 

Also throughout Israel’s history to a 
int shortly before the Exile every little 
illage had its local sanctuary suitable for 
e celebration of many festivals as well as 
br personal worship. 

Those of us who have grown up in non- 
turgical churches should also beware of 
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assuming that because Israelitic worship 
was ritualistic it was insincere or imper- 
sonal. From early times Israel’s leaders 
insisted that only worship performed with a 
whole-hearted dedication of self could be 
effective or acceptable.? The inward spirit- 
ual attitude was the determining factor in 
worship. That Israel’s worship does not 
always fulfill these qualifications is clear, 
and it stands judged by its own high stand- 
ards. 

Students of religion speak of three basic 
elements in ritual: Something is done. 
Something is depicted. Something is ut- 
tered. Israelitic worship was no excep- 
tion and may be treated under these three 
headings. Its unique quality lay in the 
content and meaning of each of the three. 


SOMETHING DONE 


When the Israelite came to worship he 
expected to do something or to have some- 
thing done on his behalf by a priest. 

Preparation for worship involved deeds 
as well as attitude. Not just anyone might 
worship God. Only the one who was pre- 
pared might enter the sanctuary. Only 
the ‘‘righteous’’ one was ready to stand in 
the presence of the Most High. Only the 
person who had fulfilled the requirements 
of holiness was fit to serve God. 

This preparation included maintenance 
of moral righteousness (cf. Ps. 15) and 
certain ritual requirements of holiness so 
well illustrated in the specific laws of 
Leviticus. In post-exilic times it came to 
center in the keeping of the Sabbath and 
paying of the tithe. 

Other things which might be treated in 
this category are vows, prayers,‘ covenant 
making and renewal. But limits of space 
will not allow their consideration here. 
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The classical central act of worship was 
sacrifice. When its significance for Hebrew 
worship is properly understood all other 
acts assume for us their proper meaning. 

Two basic kinds of sacrifice may be dis- 
tinguished in Israel’s history.’ They repre- 
sent two emphases in worship which may 
be traced throughout her history as well as 
that of the church. 

The first (and probably the oldest) was 
the zebhah or communal meal.* The blood 
and fat of the slaughtered animal were 
offered directly upon an altar, but the meat 
was eaten by the assembled group. God 
and the worshippers were conceived as 
sharing a common meal. It should be noted 
that prior to Josiah’s reform meat was 
never eaten in any other way. Every 
slaughter of an animal for meat was to be 
carried out in this way, and every feast in 
which meat was eaten was this kind of 
sacred communion meal. It is easy to 
understand why in pre-exilic Israel this 
was the most common sacrifice of all. 

The general observance of this sacrifice 
required local sanctuaries but in no sense 
made a complicated cult apparatus or 
trained priesthood necessary.’ The family 
or a somewhat larger circle gathered at the 
sanctuary (or at home if near the sanc- 
tuary). Partaking of the life-giving meat 
was not considered a natural or secular 
thing. It was nothing less than sharing a 
meal with God: hence a sacred moment of 
holy communion. God was understood to 
be present, sharing this meal and this com- 
munion. They sat around the table, and 
He was felt to be in their midst. 

Some suggest that the meat, having been 
consecrated and made “holy,’’ was then 
viewed as holy food, so that the worship- 
pers in eating it actually ‘‘partook of the 
life of God.’’® The communion sacrifice 
includes that which is usually translated 
‘“‘peace-offering”’ in our Bibles. It is repre- 
sented as making ‘‘whole’’ or ‘‘complete.”’ 
This may apply to the relation to God, or 
to the life integrity of an individual, family, 


or the whole people. The religious experi. 
ence associated with its celebration suggests 
an intimate consciousness of God’s presence 
and union with his people. 

The second type of sacrifice which came 
to have increasing prominence in the 
Jewish community was that of the whole 
burnt offering, which may be classified in 
the larger category of gift offerings.® In 
these offerings something was brought and 
presented whole to God. 

This type of sacrifice tended toward the 
development of a more complicated cult 
apparatus, since someone must receive and 
help transmit the offering to God and since 
as a gift the offering must be of a type and 
extent to be a worthy gift. God was ob- 
jectively understood to be ‘‘there,’’ over 
against the worshipper, where He could 
receive the worshipper’s service and hon- 
age. An elaborate temple was fitting to 
express this homage where the worshipper 
might keep his proper distance from the 
holy presence. A trained priestly staf 
became necessary to present the gift. 

Still a third type’ of sacrifice must be 
mentioned: that which ‘releases life’’ or 
life power.'! In some sense all animal 
sacrifice has this in mind.!? Yet there area 
number of sacrifices, especially those in- 
volving manipulation of blood, which em- 
phasize this meaning. Atoning sacrifices 
are of this character. The sprinkling 0 
blood from the Passover Lamb belong 
here too. These sacrifices seem to belong 
more to acts that prepare for worship (bj 
cleansing from guilt, protecting from evil 
powers, etc.) rather than to the core 0 
worship like the first two types. 

Sacrifice in ancient times was the meats 
by which men expressed their deepest and 
most significant religious experiences, ff 
solves, and understanding. Through thé 
offering of animal life, represented in its 
blood, one presented himself to God." ! 
this personal identification were lacking an¢ 
the sincere spirit of the offerer did 10 
prompt the sacrifice, of course the act wa 
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ELEMENTS OF OLD TESTAMENT WORSHIP 


no significance. 

It must also be noted that sacrifice in 
he Old Testament was also God’s means of 
ppproaching man. Through sacrifice God 
eleased power for the blessing of man. The 
sraelites were deeply conscious of perform- 
ng an act which God had commanded in 
sacrifice. 14 

Yet one may not leave the subject of 
sacrifice without observing that its efficacy 
was limited. While sacrifices of atonement 
mphasized the reality of sin and guilt, no 
acrifice was provided for sin consciously 
ommitted. In this sense sacrifice pointed 
beyond itself to the terrible nature of sin 
nd to the readiness of God to forgive, but 
as unable actually to accomplish this 
econciliation. This demanded a more 


bersonal and direct approach to God and a 
reater sacrifice than that provided by the 
aw. 

We do well to ponder the meaning of 
crifice ever and again, for although ani- 
al sacrifice has been superseded, no ade- 


uate concept has been found which so 
ptly comprehends the deepest meaning of 
he act of worship.'® 


SOMETHING DEPICTED OR PORTRAYED 


Ritual is drama in its finest sense. 
hrough its dramatic portrayals the con- 
eit of faith is transmitted and relived. 
it is found the stuff, the raw material of 
eology. For hundreds of years it formed 
€ principal means by which the people 
{ Israel were taught the essentials of their 
The dramatic ritual revealed and empha- 
zed the presence of God in the holy place 
d taught his essential characteristics. 
he essential meaning of any cultus lies 
l this emphasis upon the presence of deity. 
ut Israel with her faith in a personal God, 
phweh by name, could more fully use this 
ature of the ritual. At festivals in Jeru- 
lem Israel celebrated His entry into the 
ty as a most impressive symbol of His 


presence.'6 The perfect age was pictured 
as the one in which He would be perfectly, 
continually, and universally present with 
His people." 

The basic characteristic of Jahweh to 
find expression in worship was that of 
reigning Lordship, followed closely by em- 
phases upon His holiness, righteousness, and 
‘“‘devotion’’'’ to His people. All these found 
fullest expression in the period of the King- 
doms in celebrating Jahweh as ‘‘King.’’” 
His triumphant procession into Jerusalem 
as victorious Lord of all, His enthronement 
as the King of Kings and God of gods, the 
celebration of His victory over ‘‘chaos’’ in 
nature as well as over the nations in history 
served to drive home this one point: Jahweh 
is King and Lord of all. 

The second great theme of the drama 
was older and primary to the first, al- 
though it was later absorbed into the 
framework created by the theme of king- 
ship. It depicted God’s history of salva- 
tion. It told how God worked in history 
for the salvation of mankind. 

Its central scenes” concerned the Exodus 
from Egypt (especially celebrated in Pass- 
over), the wilderness journey and the 
Covenant at Sinai (celebrated in the fall 
festival, later called Tabernacles). God 
had revealed himself in history as Israel’s 
Savior. This she learned again and again 
through the dramatic ritual. But ritual 
drama was more than a pedagogical device. 
It was worship in its truest sense in that it 
drew the worshippers to identify themselves 
anew with the Israel of the Exodus and the 
Conquest. In faith Israel acknowledged 
anew that Jahweh was her present Savior 
as well as King. 

The final motif dominating the ritual 
drama was the celebration of Jahweh as 
Creator of the world, of cosmos, of order.*! 
Israel’s God was not simply a national or 
tribal god, He was Creator and Lord of 
all. Every part of creation was directly 
dependent on Him for life, existence, and 
order. 
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Thus Israel’s faith was depicted in a 
universal frame and her worship was deep- 
ened to embrace the ultimates of human 
and earthly existence. 

These three elements of Israel’s worship 
and faith are the foundations of its power 
and effectiveness. By emphasis upon the 
full presence of the holy Lord of ail, its 
worship was marked by intense reality, 
pertinency, pungency. An expectant con- 
gregation, fully conscious of the greatness 
and holiness of God, was prepared to enter 
fully into confession of sin, joy of forgive- 
ness, and tumultuous praise of their God. 
This made worship a meaningful and 
climactic event in the life of the people. 

By founding the portrayal of God’s 
truth on the history of Israel, the drama 
anchored the people’s faith in the historic 
revelation of God, the real heart of faith 
and theology. It gave substance to what 
might otherwise have become lost in the 
ecstasies of ‘‘experience.’’ God was not 


simply a momentary ‘‘feeling’’ or a passing 


“‘thrill.’” He whom Israel felt to be present 
in their worship had brought Israel from 
Egypt to Canaan, and had made an ever- 
lasting Covenant with her. In addition this 
element was the basis for a doctrine of 
election which bound Israel and God per- 
manently together. Jahweh might legiti- 
mately be claimed as her God. 


SOMETHING UTTERED 


This does not simply mean words spoken 
during worship. Both the acts and drama 
of worship required speech, often blending 
explanations with sentences and responses 
by priest and people. But the word uttered 
as an expression of God’s direct address to 
the congregation was something quite 
apart. 

In Israel this utterance took three basic 
forms. The first was that of apodictic law** 
read to the congregation. This was not the 
ritual law which defined acceptable sacri- 
fice, nor the civil law which was used to 
judge right and wrong among the people. 


JOHN D. W. WATTS 


It was the unconditioned ‘‘Thou shalt’ 
from the mouth of God which the people 
heard in worship. The Decalogue is q 
classic example. God introduced himself: 
“‘T am Jahweh your God who brought yoy 
from the land of Egypt. Thou shalt not—." 
This is the kernel of God’s demands withi 
the Covenant. 

This element of worship proclaimed the 
divine imperative, asserting God’s right 
eousness and his consequent ethical demand 
upon his worshippers. It was on the basi 
of this demand, coupled with the proclama 
tion of Jahweh’s salvation provided {of 
Israel and His offer to make a covenan 
with her, that Israel was called upon t 
make a personal decision. The Scriptur 
records Israel’s saying: “All that Jahwef 
has said we will do.’’*8 

Thus, through a ‘‘Word of God,” Hi 
will was announced in the congregatio 
This basic form of announcement consistet 
in reading aloud the Decalogue to th 
people. God’s will had been made know 
on Sinai and continued valid for His people 

The second form of utterance was n0 
unlike the first in function. It was al 
intended to present the Word of God. : 
the Law was the abiding expression « 
God's will, so there followed the prophet 
oracle which pronounced God’s word {0 
the particular situation and moment. God 
revelation was not allowed to be thoug 
of simply as a thing of the past. God w 
was really present spoke immediately 1 
His people through His prophet. 

This was often a call for repentanc 
Sometimes it was a call to action or to faith 
Often it was a message of hope in a da 
hour. But it was known to be God's me 
sage, relevant to that congregation at thd 
time. 

The third form of utterance is to ! 
distinguished from the first two. We noté 
above that this revelation of God’s wo! 
demanded a response from the gather 
people. After the reading of the eternal 
valid imperatives of the Decalogue and tl 
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ELEMENTS OF OLD TESTAMENT WORSHIP 


inspired utterance of the prophetic oracle, 
there followed an exhortation urging the 
people to repent, believe, and obey. This 
takes classic form in the sermonic style of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, in the Books of 
Chronicles, and in a number of the recorded 
speeches in the Former Prophets. These 
are all literary productions, of course, but 
they must have been given their form 
through actual preaching and exhortation 
one by prophets and Levites. 

The incomparable richness of worship 
which is comprehended for us in the Temple 
{ Jerusalem, the Psalms and the Penta- 
teuch is derived from the authentic gran- 
deur of act, vision, and word which formed 
hem. 

The vision of the divine King who was 
both Creator and Savior prepared the 
worshippers to hear, understand, believe 
pid obey His expressed will. His word 


eflected His demand in terms clear and 
omprehensive, yet pertinent and demand- 
ng. There was an element of pleading 


hich seems as diametrically opposed to 
he idea of absolute sovereignty as the 
portrayal of covenant devotion seems at 
ds with His holy and righteous being. 

The people’s response was provided for 
by means both high and meaningful. In 
acrifice they experienced communion with 
od, rendered him their praise and thanks, 
nd knew the cleansing power of blood 
tonement. Through vows, prayers, songs 
i praise, confessions of sin, and expressed 
illingness to renew covenant they made 
nown their deepest response to God’s call 
nd will, 

Such is the rich heritage of worship which 
srael has put at the service of the Church 
Jesus Christ. 
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The Present Status of the Religions of Japan 


H. NEILL McFARLAND* 


S among historians of religions India 
has long been considered to be 
the world’s greatest museum of 

religion, so now perhaps Japan may be 
regarded as pre-eminently the experimental 
laboratory. Possibly no other nation in 
history has faced and survived so severe a 
crisis as that which confronted Japan in 
her defeat in World War II. Seemingly 
undone as a nation, Japan began her effort 
to rebuild at a time when her land had 
become in a dramatic way the meeting 
ground of East and West, of the old and 
the new. Historically a nation of a strong 
and reverently-cherished tradition, at war’s 
end the Japanese were unable to reaffirm 
that tradition and build on it. A people 
regarded as the world’s most skillful bor- 


rowers and adapters, the Japanese could 
not assimilate all that was being ‘“‘be- 
stowed’”’ upon them by their conquerors. 
Yet, in a sense, they were obliged to do 
both. The ‘‘way back”’ had to be the ‘“‘way 
forward”; still, it was also soon evident 
that there could be no new life that did not 


reaffirm the integrity of the old. Thus 
there was begun a period of enigmatic 
tensions, relief for which has been sought, 
and is still being sought, in various types of 
experimentation, some deliberately and 
some spontaneously structured. In this 
situation, religion figures prominently, both 
as a factor contributory to the crisis and 
as a phenomenon liable to experimentation 
in the quest for relief. The present study 
is an effort to describe selected aspects of 
the religious factor in Japan, viewed near 


*H. NEILL McFARLAND is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History of Religions in the Perkins School 
of Theology at Southern Methodist University. 
During the academic year, 1956-57, he was a 
visiting professor and research fellow at Kwansei 
Gakuin University in Nishinomiya, Japan. 


the beginning of the second decade of her 
post-war readjustment. 


I. SHRINE SHINTO 


Of all the big-name religions of the 
world, none has less international prestige 
than Shinto, the native religion of Japan, 
The world has never looked to Shinto for 
any contributions to the spiritual quest of 
mankind; while Shinto, for its part, has 
rarely aspired to be anything other than 
the religion of the Japanese people. Doc- 
trinally and ethically amorphous, it has 
given shelter to all manner of bizarre 
phenomena and has been partner to many 
varied alliances. The most recent of these, 
the support of Shrine Shinto by the mil- 
tarist government, made ‘‘Shinto”’ a by- 
word throughout the West and led to the 
disestablishment of this religion by a strict 
directive at the end of the war. Fora 
short time thereafter it seemed unlikely 
that Shrine Shinto would be able to sur 
vive. But Shinto has a functional impor 
tance in Japanese culture that can not 
be gauged entirely by its naiveté. Basi 
cally, as Dr. John Noss has said, it is “s 
reverent loyalty to familiar ways of life 
and familiar places.’"! Historically, it has 
been closely identified with primordia 
human need and the ‘‘spirit’”’ of Japan 
An outstanding example of perhaps thé 
most persistent kind of religion, Shriné 
Shinto in recent years has gained ne 
strength and is likely to continue to do 9 

The clearest indications of a Shint 
revival are the increase in the number 0 
visitors to the shrines and the reconstruc 
tion or renovation of many of the shrines 
financed by the ‘‘voluntary’’ contributio 
of the people.? To be sure, there is a wid 
variety of motives underlying this pop 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN 


larity of the shrines. Some participate in 
incere faith; others go in order to express 
heir racial or national feeling; still others 
nd the shrine festivals to be lively recrea- 
ion. But in appraising a religion that is 
ot jealous concerning absolutes but seeks 
ply to be functionally relevant, the mo- 
ives of the participants are much less 
mportant than the fact of their participa- 
ion. It is in terms of its functional impor- 
ance, rather than in terms of its theological 
ndequacy, that Shrine Shinto must be 
mnalyzed if its role in Japanese culture is 
o be understood correctly. For example, 
he Shinto policy of enshrining for worship 
he souls of deceased human beings is, 
rom the standpoint of Christian theology, 
n abomination; but if this same phenom- 
non is analyzed functionally, a very im- 
bortant fact becomes apparent, namely, 
hat it signalizes and may promote social 
onsciousness and cohesiveness. Perhaps 
e nature of this function may be illus- 
rated best by pointing up the analogy of 
ertain aspects of this Japanese phenom- 
non to certain familiar customs in our 
American life. 
How does the Shinto practice of en- 
rining as kami the souls of Japanese 
eroes in particular and of Japanese war 
ead in general differ from the American 
dlicy of memorializing in various ways 
oth the great heroes and the rank-and-file 
fenders of that land? Is there an essen- 
al difference between Meiji Jingu (a 
tine dedicated to an illustrious emperor) 
d the Lincoln Memorial, or, between 
asukuni Jinja (where the souls of the 
Rpanese war dead are enshrined) and 
rlington National Cemetery? 
Perhaps to most Americans the answer 
) this question appears to be relatively a 
mple one. Our inclination is to say that, 
hereas the Japanese have gone to the 
treme of actually deifying human beings 
‘ore whom they now bow in worship, 
le American way is simply to honor the 
tmory of those who have lived illus- 
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triously and died sacrificially for the com- 
mon welfare of the nation. Worship, we say, 
is reserved among ourselves for God alone. 


This explanation, to be sure, has a certain 
validity, but it takes no account of at 
least three other important dimensions in 
this situation. (1) The Japanese concept of 
deity is not the same as that in America. 
The word kami may be translated as 
‘“‘god,”’ but in its general use it is descrip- 
tive of an order of being which does not 
radically exclude human nature and poten- 
tial. (2) The sentiments which America 
associates with worship usually are not 
dominant, and may not even be present, 
in Japanese acts of obeisance at the shrines. 
(3) Among Americans, as among the Japa- 
nese, nationalistic or patriotic sentiment 
is not invariably something totally other 
than religious piety. In the matter in 
question, therefore, the essential difference 
between Japanese and American ways 
actually is somewhat blurred. At three 
points, at least, there are even some very 
close functional parallels between the two. 


(1) Their Public Character 


The great shrines of Japan, like the 
national monuments and cemeteries of 
America, are public or semi-public in 
nature. To be sure, government financial 
support of the shrines has been withheld 
since the end of the war, and they are now 
supported, not by tax-derived income, but 
by the voluntary contributions of the 
people. Also, the great majority of the 
shrines are now affiliated. with the Jinja 
Honcho (Shrine Association), an independ- 
ent religious agency; so that Shrine Shinto 
has somewhat the structure of a religious 
sect. Nevertheless, the public character 
of the major shrines has changed very 
little, and they remain in certain respects 
more closely akin to American national 
monuments than to American churches. 


(2) Their Symbolic Character 
Many of the shrines in Japan, like the 
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national monuments in America, stand as 
symbols of the spirit of the nation. They 
are ready at hand to serve or to be used 
in the cause of social cohesiveness when 
maximum unity is required. Prior to and 
during the war, the Japanese militarist 
government utilized these shrines to in- 
tensify the national consciousness of the 
people in order to prepare them for an 
aggressive war against the world. At the 
same time, America, for its part, pointed 
anew to the symbols of its own nationhood 
to help unite its people for the defense of 
the country. Essentially the functional 
use of such symbols in the two countries 
was the same, although obviously, at the 
outset of the war, their explicit purposes 
were radically different. Still, as the war 
progressed and the attacked became the 
attacker and the aggressor became the 
defender, even this distinction was lessened. 
Now, in peace, these symbols may still 
aid in inculcating in each new generation 
the national sentiments which spell unity 
within the respective countries. The cur- 
rent popularity of certain shrines in Japan 
is a dramatic indication that the people 
of that country need and are seeking a 
strong sentiment that once again will pro- 
duce a sense of unity among them. 


(3) Their Ideal Character 


Among the people of Japan who visit 
the shrines there is not only a great variety 
of reasons for their participation but also 
for their selection of shrines to visit. Among 
these latter motives, perhaps convenience 
and curiosity rival each other for pre- 
eminence, but there is also an ideal motive 
defined by the priests; namely, that a person 
should go not just to any shrine but should 
elect to go to a particular shrine in order 
to reinforce in his own life the particular 
virtue or quality for which that shrine is 
noted. Hence, if a person worships at 
Yasukuni Jinja, where the souls of the 
war dead are enshrined, he well might pray 
for the re-emergence in himself of the 
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qualities of patriotism exemplified in these 
dead heroes of the nation. The Japanes 
know very well that many of these men, 
in certain respects, were rascals; but they 
are now kami because in them the quality 
of patriotism was high. Americans should 
understand this feeling, for we have hon. 
ored our war dead, even in our churches, 
without asking how they lived prior to 
the moment in which they gave their lives 
for their country. In America as in Japan, 
to give to one’s country the ‘“‘last full 
measure of devotion’’ is to atone for all 
else that may have been ignoble in one’s 
life and to become the symbol of an ideal 
that is dear to all. 

Let it be clearly understood that this 
comparison is not intended to infer that 
Shinto is nothing other than American- 
style patriotism in a kimono. Actually, the 
enshrinement of the spirits of the dead is 
only one among many diverse phenomen 
which make up the total complex patter 
of Shinto life and worship. Obviously 
there are many other points at which the 
Japanese and American ways must be 
sharply contrasted. The analogy has bee 
drawn in order to emphasize that the 
importance of Shinto cannot be understoot 
without analyzing its functional role i 
society. Perhaps for the majority of Jap 
anese, in addition to the expressions 0 
their personal faith within Buddhism 
Christianity, or some New Religion—0 
even in the absence of all such expression 
of personal faith—Shinto provides th 
means for the development and expressi0f 
of a social faith. For the outsider, perhap 
this role can be clarified by considerin 
it in terms of that with which he is alread} 
familiar in his own culture. 


II. BUDDHISM 


The culture of Japan is inexplicabl 
apart from the Buddhistic influences tha 
have been at work in that land since t 
middle of the sixth century; yet, all thing 
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onsidered, modern Japan can scarcely be 
alled a Buddhist nation. Since the com- 
junization of China, Japan unquestion- 
»bly has become the major stronghold of 
jahayana Buddhism in the world; yet, 
here is some question as to whether 
Buddhism can accurately be termed the 
fominant religion in Japan. The famous 
enturies-old temples still are visited by 
eat numbers of people, but apparently 
w of these are pilgrims. The butsudan, 
r domestic Buddhist altars, though their 
umber is decreasing, still are retained in 
any homes, but the rites performed be- 
re them are as likely to be expressions of 
amily loyalty as of religious piety. Bud- 
him in present-day Japan perhaps is 
escribed most aptly as a ‘‘national treas- 
re.’ It is supremely a body of important 
ltural properties, sublimely artistic rem- 
ants of a way of life that has passed. 
This proposition does not ignore the 
ct that Buddhism is a great religion. 
listorically Buddhism is ‘‘the light of 
sia’’ and currently in many areas of that 
ntinent its potential is being demon- 
rated dramatically. However, the im- 
ression is inescapable that in Japan Bud- 
hism has lost much of its vitality as a 
ligious system. It may be a light, but it 
kms not to be shining very brightly in 
his land at the present time. Still, to sug- 
st that Buddhism be considered as a 
ational treasure’ of Japan is not to 
sparage the inherent value of this religion; 
ther it is to suggest a means of assessing 
¢ real importance of Buddhism in the 
eof modern Japan. 
Japanese Buddhism is so varied and the 
anner in which it is woven into the cul- 
te of the nation is so complex that even 
¢ most capable students of the subject 
¢ ill-advised to make many categorical 
onouncements concerning the place of 
ddhism in current Japanese life. In- 
sistent data give rise to contradictory 
clusions. However, there are certain 
pects of this subject which appear to be 
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both clear and important. Two of these are 
especially noteworthy. 


(1) The Discontinuity between Popular 
and Philosophical Buddhism 


In every civilized country there are 
certain important differences between the 
religion of the masses and the religion of 
the intellectuals. It is doubtful, however, 
whether there can be found in any other 
land a greater hiatus than that which 
exists between popular Buddhism and 
philosophical Buddhism in Japan. 

Popular Buddhism is unsophisticated and 
traditional. It centers in the ancestral 
mortuary cult which consists essentially 
of services for the dead conducted in the 
temples and before the butsudan in the 
homes. However, in its broader sweep, it 
includes also a wide range of folk religious 
beliefs and practices, some of which have 
come to Japan as extraneous attachments 
to Buddhism but many of which are the 
native products of Japan. It must be recog- 
nized, of course, that the motivations for 
individual participation in religion at this 
level are extremely varied and may not be 
reflected accurately in the character of the 
rites themselves. Fear and credulity, 
mutually spawning each other, drive some 
persons to the altars of the gods; others, 
not even believing in the reality of the 
gods, join their fellow citizens at the altars 
simply to signify and to intensify their 
family and communal loyalty. Perhaps the 
most important thing to note about popular 
Buddhism is that few, if any, of the essen- 
tial emphases of classical Buddhism seem 
to be retained in it. As one Buddhist priest 
laments, ‘“The weakest point in Buddhism 
in Japan is that it has ended in the solace 
and repose of the dead rather than in the 
salvation of the ego.’’ Thus popular Bud- 
dhism hangs on, and even at times seems to 
flourish, supported by a_ widely-shared 
sentiment; but popular acclaim and func- 
tional relevance do not alone constitute 
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success in Buddhism as they do in Shinto. 
According to classical Buddhist aspiration, 
right orientation of mind is essential; 
hence, a popular cult that ignores the 
doctrine is a perversion of Buddhism. 
Philosophical Buddhism, on the other 
hand, is sophisticated and individualistic. 
Buddhism in its very inception was geared 
to the capacity of the intellectuals rather 
than to that of the masses; though it was 
not intended by the founder that it should 
become—as it often has become—grist 
for the mills of philosophers in their endless 
probing of abstruse questions. Still, per- 
haps we are much more likely to find the 
essentials of Buddhism bound up in a bun- 
dle of philosophical speculations than 
among the phenomena of popular religion. 
There are in Japan now a significant number 
of able scholars who are engaged in Bud- 
dhistic research and in the exposition of 
Buddhist doctrine. Unfortunately for the 


general welfare of Buddhism in Japan, 
however, philosophical Buddhism has be- 


come somewhat encysted, so that it feeds 
into the religious life of the nation only a 
small portion of the fruits of scholarship. 
Characteristically, the masses have little 
interest in the labors of the scholars, and 
the scholars, for their part, hold themselves 
aloof from the seemingly absurd preoccupa- 
tions of the masses. There seems to be no 
real link between scholar and temple. The 
priest, who perhaps should be the mediator, 
is likely to be in one camp or the other, 
usually identifying himself with the popu- 
lar cult, since the temple is his living. The 
lay intelligentsia, from whom some help 
might be expected, are generally indifferent 
to Buddhism as a religion, usually sharing 
in it only to the extent that family loyalty 
demands. This is a situation which does 
not augur well for the revival of Buddhism 
as a religion demonstrably relevant to the 
demands of the modern age. Perhaps an 
intimation of what is to come may be seen 
now in the general indifference of young 
people, who receive almost no instruction 
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in Buddhism and have almost no contact 
with inspired and inspiring Buddhist be. 
lievers. 

This rather unpromising condition of 
Buddhism in Japan today is, of course, the 
result of many factors; but one of the most 
important of these—the very manner oj 
Buddhism’s entrenchment in Japanes 
culture—is of special interest. The adapta. 
tion of Buddhism in Japan is one of his. 
tory’s most remarkable examples of the 
indigenization of a religion, but it was 
accomplished by a policy of accommoda- 
tion so broad that no really effective em- 
phasis could be placed upon the essential 
uniqueness of the Buddhist view. Blending, 
borrowing, and compromising, Buddhis 
has followed a course by which maximu 
indigenization could take place. At the 
same time, however, Buddhism has steadil; 
been divested of its unique power to chal 
lenge man within the prison of his ignorancé 
and passions. Buddhism has moved int 
Japanese life—into every nook of it; bu 
now few people know, or even care t 
know, what Buddhism really is. 


(2) The Appeal of Buddhist Art 


Many intelligent and well-educated Jap 
anese, who remain aloof from popula 
Buddhism and indifferent to the tediou 
probings of philosophical Buddhism, neve 
theless have a keen interest in Buddhis 
art. That Buddhism is a body of cultur 
properties valued by most Japanese ! 
their aesthetic merit is a fact of considerab 
significance. Two factors in this situati 
are of particular importance. 

In the first place, the aesthetic sensitivil 
of the Japanese goes hand in hand wil 
their national consciousness. In a mann 
of speaking, the present interest in Bu 
dhist art represents a post-war rediscovef 
of the depth and richness of Japanese ¢ 
ture. At the end of the war, amid t 
bleak wreckage of a defeated and di 
credited nation, many of the ancient Bu 
dhist temples still stood, harboring thé 
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artistic treasures. Faced by the debris of 
the Japanese way that had failed and by 
the foreignness of the new way being 
fered by the conqueror, many Japanese 
Jlooked anew at the remnants of Buddhism. 
ome said, ‘‘This is beautiful,’’ and then, 
jth a sense of relief, confessed, ‘‘This is 
apanese.”” To say that Buddhism is a 
ational treasure of Japan is in part to 
acknowledge that appreciation of and pride 
n the artistic remnants of Buddhism are 
nh important phase of Japan’s effort to 
build a new life by drawing, not only from 
he example of the pace-setter nations of 
he West, but also from that within their 
bwn tradition which is both recognizably 
apanese and recognizably good. 
In the second place, we must note that 
estheticism is an important adjunct of 
digion. Beauty is potential spiritual 
hourishment. This is especially true of a 
eligion such as Buddhism in which intui- 
ion plays such an important part. To the 
eisitive person, some of the great master- 
ieces Of Buddhist art may convey the 
ssence of Buddhism more truly and di- 
ectly than any of the sutras; and, though 
e content of this communication may 
ever be made explicit, it will remain as a 
lutary influence. Many Japanese, be- 
use of their attention to Buddhist art, 
re drinking more deeply of Buddhism than 
ne may be inclined to think. As long as 
ch art exists and there are persons to 
ppreciate it, the springs of Buddhism in 
apan will never run completely dry. 


Ill. THE NEW RELIGIONS 


Signs of outstanding religious vitality in 
kpan are much more obvious in some of 
e so-called ‘‘New Religions’ than within 
y of the older traditional religions. There 
¢ scores, perhaps hundreds, of these New 
cligions, which, considered generically, 
manifestations of a _ socio-religious 
enomenon which has come to particular 
ominence since the end of World War II. 
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However, it is important to remark imme- 
diately that these sects are not in every 
instance really new. While a very few of 
them are of post-war origin, most of them 
have existed, at least in an incipient form, 
for several decades; and two of the largest 
and most active of the sects have been in 
existence for about a century. Still, they are 
all new in the sense that the granting of free- 
dom of religion at the war’s end gave to them 
all anopportunity to establish themselves as 
independent religious movements. They 
have made the most of their opportunity, 
and now they are increasing rapidly in num- 
ber, in size, and in apparent effectiveness. 
Tenri-kyo, Konko-kyo, Rissho-kosei-kai, 
Seicho-no-Ie, and P L Kyodan, to name but 
a few of these sects, have had an especially 
remarkable growth. 

Actually there is a considerable diversity 
of types among the New Religions, but, at 
the same time, they are distinguished as a 
movement by certain recurrent factors that 
may be described as their general char- 
acteristics. 

1. Functionally, the New Religions are 
crisis religions. Whether they originated 
in the days of the social quakes that accom- 
panied the decline of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate and the beginning of the Meiji 
Restoration in the mid-nineteenth century 
or emerged from the chaos of World War 
II, these sects are prime examples of the 
manner in which religion may be employed, 
when crisis has laid bare the elemental 
needs of man, to intensify the essential 
emotions in his life and thus to restore 
apparent stability. For over a century 
social crisis has been endemic in Japan. 
The causes and manifestations have varied 
in detail, but the crisis itself, in a large 
measure, has been unrelieved, particularly 
as it has affected the depressed classes in 
that land. It is from the people of such 
classes—naive and unsophisticated as they 
are—that the New Religions draw the 
majority of their devotees. To them they 
promise, either explicitly or implicitly, some 
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or all of four boons by which social crisis 
may be, or may seem to be, alleviated. 


(1) They promise physical health. 


A large number of the New Religions 
practice ‘‘faith healing,’’ and apparently 
most of the others also are, in some sense, 
guarantors of physical health. Not un- 
commonly the teaching is propounded that 
illness is illusory, a factor which often sug- 
gests comparisons between some one or 
another Japanese sect and Christian Sci- 
ence. While there is no indication that 
bizarre healing practices are diminishing, 
it is perhaps very significant that some of 
the most successful sects associated with 
“faith healing’’ have established modern 
hospitals staffed with reputable medical 
doctors who usually are not devotees of the 
sponsoring sect. Apparently such a policy 
is motivated in part by a desire to overcome 
unfavorable publicity and to achieve a 
degree of sophistication more appropriate 
to the sects’ numerical size. 


(2) They promise material well-being. 

Prosperity for all of their devotees, or at 
least a sufficiency of essential goods, seems 
to be a general goal of the New Religions. 
Their concern with economic insecurity 
may lead them on occasion to sociological 
analyses and remedies, but characteris- 
tically they attempt to convince the har- 
rassed individual that his greatest need is 
for the rectification of his own mind and 
heart. Hence, he is invited to take the way 
of religious faith and ritual performance as 
the means by which he may remove from 
his own life that which hinders him in his 
quest for prosperity. 


(3) They promuse peace of mind. 

Many of the New Religions advocate the 
adoption of certain formulae and other 
techniques for overcoming worry or fear or 
for relieving interpersonal tensions. It is 
an impressive fact that the devotees of 
these sects seem almost invariably to be 
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joyful and optimistic and in most cases, 
excepting the occasional fanatics, to live 
harmoniously within their social groups 
That their religion may be an artificial or 
superficial ‘‘tranquilizer’’ of sorts must be 
acknowledged, but its apparent benefits 
are, nevertheless, considerable. 


(4) They offer a sense of community identi. 
fication. 

Social solidarity traditionally has been a 
part of the Japanese ideal, but in its realiza. 
tion the masses of the people sometime 
have been reduced to the position of func. 
tioning parts in a great machine. The 
New Religions, through policies of friendli 
ness and sympathy, have helped their be 
lievers to become aware of themselves : 
persons working in concert with othe 
persons toward the accomplishment of 
desirable and seemingly attainable goals. 

2. Doctrinally, the New Religions ar 
syncretistic. This fact is manifested in twa 
forms. First, in most instances the grea 
mass of Japanese folk religion provides th 
basic materials from which these variou 
sects have been compounded. This is 4 
source which in itself represents the coa 
lescence of many elements of diver 
origin, some native and some imported 
Indeed, the admixture of religions is on 
of the signal features of Japanese cultura 
history. Second, most of the New Religio 
receive their distinctive character fro 
historic founders, but in the elaboration 4 
key ideas the founders, or their successors 
are likely to draw quite generously fro 
widely varied sources. Particularly in thei 
effort to achieve doctrinal sophisticatio 
the leaders of many of the sects ha 
utilized some of the doctrines of Buddhist 
and Christianity. It is somewhat ironicé 
that these two great universal religion 
now seemingly unable on their own ter 
to challenge the Japanese people, unw! 
tingly have become the source of ‘‘savin 
words spoken in the name of gods oth 
than their own. 
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Analogically, the New Religions invite 
comparison with the ‘‘messianic”’ cults of 
primitive societies, such as the ‘‘Ghost- 
Dance Religion’’ of the American Indians 
and the ‘‘Cargo Cults’ of New Guinea. 
These cults are examples of a socio-religious 
| phenomenon which, for over a half century, 
has been reasonably well understood by 
anthropologists. Among such cults, wher- 
ever they have been discovered, there is 
discernible a remarkably standard pattern 
of development in which at least five factors 
are recurrent: (1) social crisis intensified by 
an intrusive culture, (2) a charismatic 
leader, (3) apocalyptic signs and wonders, 
(4) ecstatic behavior, and (5) syncretic 
doctrine. The milieu from which they 
arise, described in the words of anthro- 
pologist Margaret Mead, is the ‘‘ferment of 
half-abandoned old and _half-understood 
new.’’3 

It is quite clear that these primitive 
s‘messianic’’ cults are to be understood as 
the reactions of various in-groups to cer- 
tain overt threats to their traditional exist- 
‘nce at times when radical transition has 
lready begun. In such a situation the 
integrity of a group thus threatened is 
doomed if it chooses either to retreat into 
he old or to dash precipitately into the 
new. Its only defense lies in a paradoxical 
ommitment to reaffirm the old and at the 
same time to reform it, to repudiate the 
ew and simultaneously to adopt it. Sucha 
paradox cannot possibly be directly con- 
erted into polity, but it can be resolved 
na religious experience and thus become 
he means of reaffirming an impression of 
n-group solidarity and the motivation for 
leveloping new patterns of group behavior. 
tappears that in general these same con- 
litions figure importantly in the rise of the 
‘ew Religions in Japan and that, in the 
wo instances, the functional roles of these 
ects are analogous. 

How lasting are the New Religions likely 
Obe? It is difficult to say. There is about 
host of the sects an apparent shallowness 
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and transitoriness. It is very likely that 
the careers of most of them will parallel 
that of the seed which fell in the shallow 
ground. Having germinated and sprung up 
rapidly, they will just as quickly fade 
away. However, given the broad base of 
naive piety that exists in Japan and a fur- 
ther prolonged period of social crisis, such 
sects as these will continue to rise and 
flourish. They are to be considered pri- 
marily as the by-products of the efforts of a 
disturbed society to achieve integrity and 
stability. Even so, some among these 
sects may even now be acquiring sufficient 
depth to become permanent factors in the 
religious life of Japan; indeed, some few of 
them may be playing a much more complex 
and portentous role than anyone now 
suspects. 


IV. SECTARIANISM AND SYNCRETISM 


Sectarianism in the West is the sign or, 
at least, the remnant of dogmatism and 
intolerance. Those in our day who stand 
for tolerance must challenge some of the 
basic assumptions of denominationalism. 
To a Western observer, therefore, it is an 
enigma to discover in the religious life of 
Japan the parallel coexistence of two strong 
and seemingly contradictory currents—a 
veritable penchant for sectarian prolifera- 
tion, on the one hand, and a spirit of broad 
tolerance, even approaching syncretism, on 
the other. 

Let us take for one example of this phe- 
nomenon the situation prevailing in Jap- 
anese Buddhism. From one point of view, 
the history of Buddhism in Japan is the 
story of a splintering-off process. The 
great landmarks in that history are the 
importation and indigenization of Indian 
and Chinese sectarian emphases and the 
creation on Japanese soil of still other 
distinctive schools. The great saints in that 
history are the adaptive and creative per- 
sonalities in whom these movements have 
centered. While it is true that no major 
Buddhist sect has arisen since the thirteenth 
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century. the multiplication of minor sects 
and subsects has continued. Outwardly the 
process periodically has been checked in 
modern times by various types of govern- 
ment intervention; however, within a short 
time after the removal of governmental 
controls at the end of World War II, the 
Japanese flair for sectarianism flourished 
again, as literally scores of diverse groups— 
many of them Buddhistic—came out of 
hiding or sprang into being. 

There have been and there still are occa- 
sional dramatic instances of intolerance 
and exclusiveness in the relations between 
Buddhist sects, but the characteristic atti- 
tude is one of broad tolerance. In order to 
prove the validity of, or to justify one’s 
belief in, a particular Buddhist way, it 
usually is not considered necessary first to 
invalidate or to anathematize the ways of 
others. 

Perhaps the most obvious illustration of 
this attitude at the present time is to be 
found in the relation of Zen Shu and Jodo 
Shin Shu, two Buddhist sects which to 
most Western observers would appear to 
be two distinct religions, so great is the 
difference between them. Yet, it suffices 
for most Japanese Buddhists to say that 
the real difference between Zen Shu and 
Shin Shu lies in the degree of difficulty of 
the disciplines imposed by the two sects 
upon their respective adherents. That is to 
say, Zen is the way to enlightenment by 
strenuous self-discipline and sustained med- 
itation, while Shin offers salvation by the 
grace of Amida Buddha through man’s 
response in simple faith. Zen Shu, there- 
fore, is declared to be the harder way, for 
which only those persons are suited who 
possess the inner predispositions, the tough- 
ness of mind, and—it may be—the leisure, 
required for going this way. Shin Shu, on 
the other hand, has a “‘gospel’’ for everyone 
regardless of his ability and merit and, 
consequently, is described as the easier 
way. However, few Japanese suppose that 
to speak of Zen as the harder way is to 
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imply that it is also the superior way. Ih 
either case the result is the attainment oj 
Buddhahood and the essential purpose o 
Buddhism is served therein. 

To be sure, this rather undiscriminating 
view of the doctrines of these two sects js 
characteristic primarily of the masses, who, 
lacking doctrinal interest and critical dis. 
cernment, find in every sect some assurance 
concerning death and the beyond. Purist 
scholars, understanding well the uniqueness 
of their respective positions, are more 
dogmatic in their assertions and _ proceed 
generally in the assumption that the 
masses, after all, are ignorant of what 
Buddhism actually is. Thus, the Zen 
‘‘master”’ is likely to assert that Zen prin- 
ciples are the fundamental principles of all 
Buddhism, and the Shin ‘‘theologian”’ may 
affirm that real faith, far from representing 
the simple and easy way, is even more 
difficult to acquire than enlightenment by 
the techniques of Zen. Still, even at thi 
sophisticated level, there is a surprising 
lack of polemical approaches to sectaria 
differences. Apparently stronger than sec 
tarian monofocality is the consciousness 
of the principle of Ekayana, according t 
which all of the schools and sects of Bud 
dhism constitute a single vehicle for con 
veying to the world the essential truth 
originally revealed in the Buddha. 

Still other examples of this enigmatif 
phenomenon could be cited from among th 
New Religions, which as a group displa 
strong syncretistic tendencies. Generall} 
also they are of a tolerant spirit, thoug! 
certain sects have acquired considerabl 
notoriety for their fanatical intolerance. 

It is becoming more and more obvio 
in our time that most Asians, in religiou 
matters, subscribe in some degree to th 
principles of metaphysical monism af 
epistemological relativism. That is to sa 
they believe in the ultimate unity of 3 
things and hold that Truth is greater tha 
any knowledge of it. In Japan, certain! 
these principles are invoked, perhaps < 
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most intuitively, to maintain an atmos- 
phere in which the lamb of tolerance and 
the lion of sectarianism may lie down 
quietly together. So it is that nearly every 
apanese seems to know and to approve 
some version of a Buddhist-sponsored 
maxim: ‘‘Obscured by mists and shadows, 
many are the paths winding up the moun- 
ain-side; but when the summit is attained, 
he pure beams of the full moon pour their 
adiance upon every wanderer alike.” 
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Readers’ Forum 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD AND TWO 
CONCEPTIONS OF VALUE-OBJECTIVITY 


In the April, 1957, issue of this journal my ar- 
ticle “Can the Goodness of God be Empirically 
Grounded?” appeared. Daryl E. Williams in the 
October issue asks: “Can’t the Goodness of God 
Be More Empirically Grounded?” Professor Wil- 
liams wonders whether I have not returned to the 
moral argument for God which I found it reason- 
able to reject in earlier writings. I think I see 
why Williams, quite understandably, was led astray 
by the April article. I hope I can explain the source 
of confusion and also state my relation to other 
questions he raises. 

1. The context of the April article should have 
been clearer. I was there trying to refute the con- 
tention of some Christian theists, that the goodness 
of God cannot be grounded on reasoned inferences 
from human experience in value-realization. Many 
Christian theists hold that while the existence of 
some kind of cosmic Power might be asserted, the 
goodness of God cannot be grounded apart from 
some form of direct revelation, or apart from man’s 
criticized, though intuitive, awareness of moral 
values whose nature and validity do not rest on 
man’s experience of them. I believe that both of 
these approaches to grounding the goodness of 
God are inadequate. But, in order to argue about 
this attribute of God alone, I said, in that article, 
that I was assuming the existence of God. I should 
have emphasized that this was an artificial experi- 
ment for the sake of argument, for I believe that 
one cannot first assume the existence of God and 
then argue for his goodness. In accordance with 
my synoptic methodology and the criterion of 
truth as experiential coherence, I hold that until 
we examine all the available evidence, as forth- 
coming in logical, scientific, ethical, aesthetic, and 
religious data, we cannot draw reasonable conclu- 
sions about either the existence or the nature of 
God. We may make provisional assumptions (as I 
was doing) to get on with study of a particular 
problem—in this case the goodness of God—but 
conclusions drawn from any segment of human ex- 


*PETER A. BERTOCCI is Borden Parker 
Bowne Professor of Philosophy in Boston Univer- 
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perience and knowledge may need to be altered 
when seen in the light of other segments. 

I can understand why Williams wondered 
whether I was still arguing with myself about the 
moral argument for God in links three to five in 
the wider teleological argument for God as pre- 
sented in my Jntroduction to the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, and why he thought I might be returning to 
a form of it in the April article. But to rephrase 
one of his sentences (311), while I would insist 
that the area of moral experience be examined 
quite distinctly apart from a search for general 
teleology, I would urge methodologically that con- 
clusions from any one realm of human experience 
stand in review of conclusions from other realms 
as we seek the hypothesis which will be fairest to 
the varied data as a whole. I find, when I do this, 
that a wider teleology is discernible in which God 
and man are creatively interactive in different 
ways in different areas of experience, and that the 
creativity we find in human love of man and of 
God is the ultimate, illuminating goal in the tele- 
ology. 

2. This general statement may clarify the cor- 
fusions I unwittingly created. But it does not 
touch what seems to me both a misunderstanding 
of, and disagreement with, the theory of value-ex- 
perience which I have proposed. Williams is quite 
correct in saying that I hold that the experience 
of moral obligation (expressed in the words, “ 
ought to do the best I know”) is cognitively inno- 
cent. Here I am trying to state a fact about hu 
man nature—whatever else may be true abo 
values or the universe. A human being, confront 
ing alternatives of choice, say between A and 8 
cannot consciously judge A to be better than 5 
without feeling the moral imperative to enact 
to the best of his ability. He may not in fact, ow 
ing to free will, try to enact A, but if he does no 
he feels moral guilt. I believe Williams is quité 
clear about my view this far, but now both mis 
understanding and disagreement set in. 

Williams does not believe that objectivity of va! 
ues is possible on my view of value-experience a 
judgment. I may, of course, be vulnerable, but 
doubt that “either Bertocci does not have objec 
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tivity [of moral standards] or that he introduces 
it surreptitiously somehow.” I do not have the 
ind of objectivity Williams claims to be a better 
kind, but if there is any possible uniqueness in my 
jew it is in the way the “objectivity” of value is 
defined, which I am not quite sure Williams under- 
tands. A brief statement here can hardly sound 
nore than dogmatic, but I must indicate the kind 

{ objectivity I have in mind. 

Having rejected any cognitive independence and 
alidity in “the moral consciousness” as such, I 
un to an analysis of how we come to know “the 
est’ to which we find ourselves obligated in moral 
xperience. I find that we have many experiences 
we desire. This constitutes them value- 
laims for us. Value-experiences are ongoings or 
processes in Our natures; they are not “glimpses” 
jany realm of values independent of us and valid 
r us. While we may, at the moment of experi- 
ncing them, feel that these desired experiences (or 
ndesired experiences) are completely trustworthy, 
tter or worse than other experiences, our actual 
xperimenting with our value-experiences shows 
s that our first “valuations” or “prima facie” 
alues cannot be accepted at face value. Such ex- 
riences may be “psychologically objective” or 
convincing,” but in themselves they are not trust- 
worthy signs of what is “truly” valuable for our 
atures in their interaction with the strivings and 
bilities of other sentient and conscious beings in 
le common matrix we call “the world.” 

To the first phase of value-experience, then, the 
psychologically objective,” we cannot grant epis- 
mological Objectivity; nor can we say that the 
alue” thus experienced has ontological or meta- 
ysical objectivity. By “epistemological Objectiv- 
vy’ I mean (following Kant as extended by Ten- 
nit) the Objectivity which is not a state of 
fairs metaphysically independent of the knower. It 
the state of affairs which results when knowers, 
ich confronting their psychologically objective ex- 
riences, find themselves able to come to substan- 
il agreement about what value-experiences, or 


which 


bout 
“oe terns of value-experience, it would be worth- 
dB hile for men to pursue in their intercourse with 
a fen other and with “the world.” Such Objectivity 


not, I hold, a copy of, or identical with, a meta- 
bysically objective realm of values or norms (in 
or not). Such Objectivity is a rendering or 
erpreting of their value-experiences by human 
ings in which there is sufficient agreement or 
liversality to ground further thought and action. 
ch Objectivity reaches for the common to man 
intersubjective interaction with “the world” in 
ich their efforts are both supported and dis- 
raged, 

But such Objectivity is to be trusted because it 
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does grow from human beings (who did not cre- 
ate their own natures) in interaction with forces 
beyond them which they did not create either. 
There can be such common-to-man Objectivity 
simply because, despite differences among men, in 
their perceptions, conceptions, and value-experi- 
ences, common factors are discernible which would 
be impossible to explain if each person created his 
own nature and values or lived in a purely private 
world. Thus, in trusting his Objective construction 
of what values are worth further pursuit, of what 
value-organizations and value-scales are to be con- 
sidered “the best” to which he feels obligated, man 
is thus trusting not simply himself but also “the 
world” which brought him into being and which 
sustains, discourages, and inspires him. This “Ob- 
jectivity” is, indeed, humanized or “anthropic,” but 
it is not relativistic as the “psychologically objec- 
tive” may well be. 

To be related to man is not to be “relative” to 
man, unless we can show that man depends only 
upon himself for his being, continuity, and all 
value-experiences. As things stand, man’s coher- 
ently criticized, psychologically objective value-ex- 
periences are believed to be Objective in the sense 
that they are reasonable hypotheses, at any one 
stage of human development, of what the value- 
possibilities in the nature of things (metaphysi- 
cally) are as these are related to the value-poten- 
tialities in man (metaphysically). 

Thus I reach the conclusion that there are non- 
man-made value-possibilities in the structure of 
things and value-potentialities in human nature be- 
cause the Objective value-patterns I do discover, 
as a result of value-experiencing and value-experi- 
menting, are the joint-product of human nature 
and the world beyond it. Let it be noted that “val- 
ues” on this view can be indices to the structure of 
things simply because they are in fact effects of 
man and world in interaction. The values man 
experiences tell about his nature and the nature of 
the world which allows him to be and sustains him 
in his search for greater value. 

There is, therefore, a vast difference between the 
contention that there exists “a realm of values” 
independent of man and this view in which value- 
experiences and their Objectivity are not existent 
except as they are expressions of what man’s na- 
ture may be as he interacts with “the world.” This 
kind of Objectivity, related to metaphysical objec- 
tivity, may not be the kind Williams can accept, 
but the point to be debated is whether, in moral 
experience at least, any other kind of objectivity 
is available. 

3. Much more, of course, needs to be said, but 
this may suffice to suggest why I proposed “that 
the coherent organization of value-claims, in the 
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light of all the knowledge we have, can lead us to 
hypotheses about true-value which are relevant to 
human existence because true-values come to life 
in the very struggle of human beings to sort out 
their experiences and to live up to the obligation 
to the best they know at every stage in their de- 
velopment.” The difference between the Objectiv- 
ity I have in mind and the objectivity Williams 
has in mind comes out in the comment he makes 
upon this passage. “One wonders,” he says, “why 
Bertocci did not write ‘because true-values come 
to light in life’ and hence frankly admit the possi- 
bility of objective value norms.” For here it is 
clear that Williams thinks of true-values as al- 
ready real (metaphysically objective) in some 
sense and of man’s moral consciousness as bringing 
them to light. Indeed, he adds, “unless some 
glimpse of God’s structured intent is possible, it 
is hard to make moral sense out of Bertocci’s 
moral man.” 

It is here that the earlier methodological point 
must be re-emphasized. For “God’s structured in- 
tent” is not glimpsed, as I see it, especially at this 
stage in the argument, in any moral intuition. On 
my view, both the existence of God and his good- 
ness are at stake in the interpretation of the true- 
values which come to life in man’s experience. I 
cannot assume from value-experience as such that 
there is a God or a good God, and that is why I 
cannot admit “a wider moral argument,” as Wil- 
liams suggests, but only a “wider teleological ar- 
gument”—within which, indeed, human value-ex- 
perience in the world becomes the coping stone in 
the argument for the existence and goodness of 
God. 

The intent of God is indeed structured, I believe; 
it is, however, not “glimpsed,” but inferred from 
the nature of our true value-experience which in 
turn, I repeat, is the joint-product of the interac- 
tion between man’s given nature and the given 
structure of things. Thus I would have to reject 
Williams’ statement: “A man may produce his 
values, but not his values.” For if man’s values 
are his values, it is not because he has made the 
value-potential in his nature or the value-possibility 
in the world whose coming together brings value- 
as-experience into being. The same values cannot 
be experiences in man and in God at the same 
time, although God may intend that man should 
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have such values when he creates and sustains the 
value-possibilities in the world and the value-po- 
tential in man’s nature. 

It is for this reason that, following Brightman at 
this point, I speak of values in man’s experience 
and norms of value in God’s experience and pur- 
pose. For God to intend love, justice, loyalty, 
courage as human beings experience these is not 
for God to experience these as human beings do. 
What is metaphysically objective then is the 
“structured intent” of God, norms of his value- 
experience and purpose, and the expression of these 
in the value-possibilities and value-potential in 
“the world” and man respectively. If God did not 
exist with these norms there would be no adequate 
accounting for the fact that man, with his given 
potential for value-realization, exists in a world 
whose value-possibilities are the constant source of 
the kind of values he can experience. God, on my 
view, does indeed know truth and beauty and gooé- 
ness long before I know them, as Williams sug- 
gests, but to think of my knowledge-values, aes- 
thetic-values and moral-values as “glimpses” of the 
truth, beauty, and goodness which God experiences 
is to fuse and confuse human experience with di- 
vine experience. 

It is, then, one thing to say that God is the w- 
timate and sustaining Ground of value-possibilities 
in the world and of value-potentials in man, and 
thus the ultimate Ground of man’s value-experi- 
ence. It is another thing to say that our values 
are dim reflections of His value. To say that God 
is the ultimate Ground of man’s value-experience is 
to say that God is in interaction with man, but the 
exact nature of that interaction calls for an ade 
quate doctrine of general and special grace, which 
must remain beyond the confines of this rejoinder. 

I am sorry that I cannot do justice to the spe 
cific alternative which is expressed in Williams 
article, but I hope it will be soon developed a 
greater length. I am grateful to him and to th 
Editors of JBR for providing this opportunity 4 
least to sharpen the issues. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT (1956-1957) 


NEILL QUINN HAMILTON 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 


Abbreviations: JBL, Journal of Biblical Litera- 
wre; JTS, Journal of Theological Studies; NT, 
‘ooum Testamentum; NTS, New Testament 
ThLZ, Theologische Literaturzeitung; 
Z, Theologische Zeitschrift; ZNW, Zeitschrift 
ir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 


General 


The years 1956-57 saw the founding of two 
tiodicals of special interest to New Testament 
holars : 


‘ew Testament Abstracts, A Record of Current 
Periodical Literature issued by the Jesuits of 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


After two experimental issues in January and 
fay, Vol. 1, No. 1 appeared in the fall of 1956. 
ublished three times yearly the NTA abstracts 
rrent periodical literature on the New Testament 
br non-professionals as well as professionals. 


ovum Testamentum, Leiden, E. J. Brill 


0. Cullmann, “Ist eine dritte neutestamentliche 
kchzeitschrift notwendig?” ThLZ 82, No. 1, 1957, 
). 73-76, regrets the founding of another New 
stament periodical, Novum Testamentum, in 
dition to NTS and ZNW on the grounds that its 
jectives are already included in those of its two 
edecessors. 

Bichsel, Friedrich, “Bibliographie Friedrich 
ichsel”, compiled by Martin Johannes Fiedler 
ThLZ, 82, No. 4, 1957, 311-316). The bibliography 
an outstanding New Testament scholar of the 
t generation. 

Wilder, Amos Niven, “Bibliography—Amos 
ven Wilder.” (Official Register of Harvard Uni- 
sity, Nov. 5, 1956, Vol. 53, No. 19. Harvard 
vinity School Annual Lectures and Book Re- 
ws, Vol. 21, 1955-56, pp. 151-174.) 


II. Introduction 
A. Lexicography 


Arndt, William F. and Gingrich, F. Wilbur, 4 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 
and Other Early Christian Literature. 


A translation and adaptation of Walter Bauer’s 
Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchrist- 
lich Literatur. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, pp. 909, 1957. The main additions to Bauer 
have been references to lexical works and gram- 
mars in English as well as bringing references to 
periodical literature up to the latter part of 1954. 


Friedrich, Gerhard, Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Band vi, Lieferungen 5-9, 
pp. 257-576, 1956-57. Stuttgart: W. Kohlham- 


mer Verlag. 


These fascicles contain the words from mrAdoow 
to mopotoua:. The article mvevua, mvevuarixds by 
Kleinknecht, Baumgartel, Bieder, Sjoberg, and Ed. 
Schweizer (Gnosticism, N.T.) is the most extensive 
(pp. 330-450). Prior to Paul the understanding of 
the Spirit in the New Testament is determined by 
the Old Testament heritage. Paul, however, equates 
the presence of the Spirit with the new existence of 
the Church, thus making the Spirit of more than 
peripheral importance for the life of the Church. 
For Paul, “the Spirit is wholly. God’s Spirit and is 
never absorbed in the individual spirit of man. At 
the same time the Spirit can become the innermost 
self of him who no longer lives from his own being 
but from God’s being for him” (p. 435). 


B. The Text 


Aland, Kurt, “Zur Liste der Neutestamentlichen 
Handschriften, VI. Folge.” ZTW, Nos. %, 
1957, pp. 141-191. 


This is a continuation of the author’s listing in 
this periodical of Greek Mss. In addition to giving 
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dates for papyri 1 through 62, papyri 65 through 68, __ role parallels the NT conception of the sinless Jesusfii&iso 
Majuscles 0240 and 0241, Minuscles 2492 through who must be sanctified through suffering. Thes r 
2533 and Lectionaries 1 1749 through 1 1838 are parallels show the influence of Essene ideas. p 
described. The author gives changes of location of In the second part of the article, Prof. Brownle 
many Mss. and adds information about earlier list- notes that the “Salvation” of the Scrolls is reflected Ap 
ings. in Simeon’s description of the infant Jesus and that - 
Luke and John use “Salvation” as a messianic title von 
Metzger, B. M., “A hitherto neglected early frag- Both the Scrolls and the New Testament makg ™ 
ment of the Epistle to Titus.” NT, 1956, pp. ™essianic application of the Amen of Is.65 :16. re 
149-150. 


A careful description of a six verse fragment Bultmann, Rudolph, “Is voraussetzungslose Exegesg 
whose readings agree with modern critical editions moglich?” (TZ—Jahrgang 13, Heft 6, Nov. wld 
except for a xaié which is a scribal error. Dec. 1957, pp. 409-417). 


Exegesis without presuppositions is certain 12 

Suggs, M. Jack, “Eusebius’ Text of John in the necessary in the sense that the results of exeges 

‘Writings Against Marcellus’” (JBL, Vol. 75, must not be presupposed. Exegesis does presupposg 

Pt. 2, June, 1956, pp. 137-142). however, the method of historical-critical resear 

Eusebius’ text of John cannot and ought not to anda certain relation of the exegete to the subjed 

be classified in any of our conventional textual With which the Bible is concerned. This second i 

categories. In this it is like the earliest patristic Sitimate presupposition implies a prior understand 

witnesses. The text type is between “Western” and ing that permits an existential encounter with on 

“Alexandrian” but does not match “Caesarean.” text and an existential decision. Finally any partial. tG 
lar understanding is never definitive, rather t 
text must be allowed to speak anew in every ne 


situation. 
Allegro, J. M., “Further Light on the History of undn 


th Sect” (JBL, Vol. 75, Pt. 2, : . 
+ Set” yume Bultmann, Rudolph, Die Geschichte der Synop 


195 . 89-95). 
schen Tradition. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck a Grunt 
The author finds it possible to identify references Ruprecht, pp. 408, 1957. here t 


to Demetrius III, Eucerus, Janneus and the This third editi ith , 7 tial od has 
Romans from fragments of Cave 4. | 


a reprint of the second edition of 1931. This pub “en 
cation makes the basic document of Form Criticis wo 
again available. 


C. Literary and Historical Criticism 


Black, M., “The Recovery of the Language of 
Jesus” (NTS, July, 1957, Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. 


305-313). pBue, 
outts, J., “Ephesians 1:3-14 and I Peter ft 
The author reviews the fact that the Palestinian (NTS, Jan., 1957, Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 115-121 a 


Pentateuch Targum is the best source for the 
Aramaic of Jesus’ day. The recent discovery of The author contends that the two passages Hp, pjis 
Codex Neofiti I has added to this material and question are both homilies based on liturgq@™ \i..,, 
may prove to be a source dating from before 70 Prayers of similar structure and that the origi. ¢ 
AD. forms are related to the rite of Baptism. erred 
hesian 
Brownlee, William H., “Messianic Motifs of Qum- Dibelius, Martin, Studies in the Acts of its co 

ran and the New Testament” (NTS, Nov., Apostles, New York: Charles Scribner’s So 

1956, Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 12-30, and May, 1957, pp. 228, 1956. Bcuch, 


Vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 195-210). This is an English translation of Aufsatze mus 
The author holds the Qumran community to be Apostelgeschichte abstracted by Dr. Bowman } 82, N 
Essenes. He affirms: that the Teacher was the the 1954-55 literature. Especially interesting is Siihis ar 
founder of the sect; he was definitely pre-Chris- point argued in “The Speeches in Acts and Anci@® \on¢ 
tian; as a Second Moses founding a new com- Historiography” that as an historian of anti@ihia O; 
munity, the Teacher parallels Matthew’s portrait Luke was under no obligation to report speeches Hare 
of Jesus; that the Suffering Servant motif is they were actually made. Rather the ancient ower, 
apparent in the Community and its Founder; that torian used speeches to interpret to his readers Gistion 
the Qumran man purified by God for a redemptive course of events. abanus 
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ison, Floyd V., “Broken Patterns in the Gospel 
of Matthew” (JBL, Vol. 75, Pt. 3, Sept. 1956, 
pp. 227-231). 


Apparently Matthew found his material in sym- 
netrical patterns, which he altered mainly in the 
nterest of arranging the material topically. The 
iginal patterns are probably due to arrangement 
teachers of the early Jewish-Christian Church 
» aid memory and understanding. Matthew does 
ot simply record oral tradition as it came to him. 


ulder, M. D. and Sanderson, M. L., “St. Luke’s 
Genesis” (JTS, Vol. 8, Pt. 1, April, 1957, pp. 
12-30). 


The first two chapters of Luke are a symbolic 
esentation rather than history based on tradition 
ping from Mary. “The Lucan Genesis is a 
rvout and learned man’s meditation on the be- 
ning of our redemption in the light of ancient 
ophecy, written either in an enlightened reverence 
t the reality behind the symbol, or a conviction 
at God must have, and had, fulfilled the scrip- 


” 


es. 


rundmann, Walter, “Sohn Gottes” (ZNW, 1956, 
pp. 113-133). 


Grundmann addresses himself to the question 
here the synoptic designation of Jesus as Son of 
od had its source. His answer is that it had its 
urce in Jesus’ own self-consciousness. This self- 
msciousness expressed itself most clearly in his 
ference to God as his father. 


pBue, Francesco, “The Historical Background 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews” (JBL, Vol. 75, 
Pt. 1, March, 1956, pp. 52-57). 


Published posthumously, this article advances 
t view that Hebrews was addressed to a small 
‘ish-Christian section of the Corinthian Church 
erred to in Acts 18:4, 8, and that Paul’s 
hesian ministry provides the proper background 
its composition. 


kuch, Rudolf, “Alter und Heimat des Mandiais- 
mus nach neverschlossenen Quellen” (ThLZ 


82, No. 6, 1957, pp. 401-408). 


his article addresses itself to the question when 
Mandaeans moved from Palestine to Mesopo- 
ia. On the basis of information in the document, 
Haran Gawaita, procured by Lady E. S. 
ower, the author concludes that the move in 
stion took place under the Parthian King 
abanus III, therefore before 37 A.D., and 
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probably after the death of Jesus. The reason for 
their withdrawal was persecution by the Jews. 


Moule, C. F. D., “The Nature and Purpose of I 
Peter” (NTS, Nov., 1956, pp. 1-11). 


“T Peter is genuinely epistolary and was written 
specifically for the communities indicated in the 
greeting ; but since some of these communities were 
actually suffering persecution, while for others it 
was no more than a possibility, the writer sent two 
forms of epistle, one for those not yet under actual 
duress (1:1-4:11 and 5:12-14) and the other— 
terser, swifter—for those who were in the refining 
fire (1:1-2:10, 4:12-5:14) ... ultimately the two 
‘insets’ were copied continuously, one after the 
other, within the common framework of salutation 
and farewell.” 


Parker, Pierson, “Two Editions of John” (JBL, 
Vol. 75, Pt. 4, Dec., 1956, 303 pages). 


The Fourth Gospel went through a_ second 
edition. Disjunctures within the gospel “were 
caused by later additions which the author made 
to his own first draft at the same time he added 
chap. 21.” 


Robinson, James M., “A Formal Analysis of Colos- 
sians 1:15-20” (JBL, Vol. 76, Pt. 4, Dec., 
1957, pp. 270-287). 


The author sets out to examine a possible liturgi- 
cal unit behind the passage composed prior to the 
composition of Colossians. He concludes that there 
is evidence for a pre-Pauline liturgical unit that has 
been incorporated into Colossians at this place 
primarily on the basis of three pairs of correspond- 
ing lines. 


Rosenblatt, Samuel, “The Crucifixion of Jesus 
from the Standpoint of Pharisaic Law” (JBL, 
Vol. 75, Pt. 4, Dec., 1956, pp. 315-321). 


The author argues that Pharisaic law would have 
prevented the Pharisees from forcing Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion in the way portrayed in the Gospels. The 
onus of guilt was shifted from the Romans to the 
Jews because “Christianity had, by the time the 
NT was committed to writing, ceased to be a Jew- 
ish sect. It had become a religion the majority of 
whose adherents were gentiles. . . . It would have 
been most unpolitic to make the gentile representa- 
tive of a gentile government appear in its holy 
book as the person chiefly responsible for the 
agonizing death of its Saviour.” 
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Rowley, Harold H., “Some Traces of the History 
of the Qumran Sect” (TZ, Jahrgang 13, Heft 
6, Nov.-Dec., 1957, pp. 530-540). 
Prof. Rowley deals in an illuminating way with 
the considerations leading to an identification of 
the Qumran Sect with the Essenes. 


Schille, Gottfried, “Der Autor des Epheserbriefes” 
(ThLZ 82, No. 5, 1957, pp. 325-334). 

This article deals with three arguments against 
the Pauline authorship of Ephesians: the epistle’s 
concern with “office”; the form of expression in 
the letter; and its relation to Colossians. He con- 
cludes that Ephesians could be a genuine Pauline 
letter and that, in the light of this discussion, the 
burden of proof now rests upon those who classify 
it as deutero-Pauline. 


Schoeps, Jans Joachim, “Zur Standortbestimmung 
der Gnosis” (ThLZ 81, Nos. 7/8, 1956, pp. 
413-422). 


This article reproduces in short compass the 
thrust of the author’s recent work, Urgemeinde- 
Judenchristentum-Gnosis. Tiibingen: JCB Mohr, 
1956. After briefly reviewing positions of recent 
authors with regard to Gnosticism and after sum- 
marizing its characteristics, the author makes his 
point that “Gnosticism is never anything other 


than pagan Gnosticism.” 


Schmithals, Walter, “Die Haretiker in Galatien” 
(ZNW, 1956, pp. 25-67). 

After a careful consideration of every passage in 
Galatians that has been used to show that Paul’s 
opponents there were Judaizers, the author shows 
from the same passages that they may have been 
Jewish-Christian Gnostics and that therefore the 
traditional interpretation may no longer be a pre- 
supposition of the study of Galatians. 


Schweizer, Eduard, “Zur Frage der Echtheit des 
Kolosser—und des Epheserbriefes”’ (ZNW, 
1956, pp. 287). 


In a short note S. calls attention to the hitherto 
unnoticed fact that the Pauline address ddedgoi 
(nov) appears frequently in all his letters but not 
at all in Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastorals. 
This argues against the Pauline authorship of Co- 
lossians and Ephesians. 


Schweizer, Eduard, “Zu den Reden der Apostel- 
geschichte” (TZ, Jahrgang 13, Heft 1, January- 
February, 1957, pp. 1-11). 


The speeches of Acts have a common structure 
and are the work of a single author who has 
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adopted tradition only at isolated points. Thy 
speeches differ little according to the speaker. )jj 
ferences appear where different audiences are pre 
ent, e.g., a theological kerygma replaces the Chris 
tological kerygma when a pagan audience ; 
addressed. 


Shepherd, Massey H., Jr., “The Epistle of Jama 
and Gospel of Matthew” (JBL, Vol. 75, Pt, j 
March, 1956, pp. 40-51). 


By studying the parallels of James with Mat 
thew the author concludes: “the Epistle of Jamg 
was composed in the latter part of the first centuy 
or early years of the second century, though pro 
ably not so late as the time of the letters writtg 
by Ignatius. It was composed in a Church whe 
Matthew, and Matthew alone, was accepted as t 
Gospel. . . . The place of the origin of the Gosp 
of Matthew was certainly Syria... i i 
Phoenecia and even Palestine . 
nated also in the same general area.” 


Stendahl, Krister (ed.), The Scrolls and the Ne 
Testament, New York: Harper and Brothe 
pp. 308, 1957. 

This is a collection of fourteen articles on ther 
lation of the Dead Sea Scrolls to the New Tes 
ment. Previously unpublished are: Stendahl, “Th 
Scrolls and the New Testament: An Introductid 
and a Perspective”; W. D. Davies, “Paul and th 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Flesh and Spirit”; and Nah 
N. Glatzer, “Hillel the Elder in the Light of 
Dead Sea Scrolls.” These studies, in the editog 
opinion, “form the basis for any sound approach 
the New Testament from the Qumran discoveries 
The point of Stendahl’s article is that the relati 
between the Qumran community and the N¢ 
Testament derive from their common sect « 
sciousness of being the elect, and from their cof 
mon anticipation of a further fulfillment of es 
tological promises. Davies concludes that Pa 
use of “flesh” and “spirit” come from the Old T¢ 
tament and Rabbinic Judaism rather than the | 
of the Qumran sect. The ethical dualism of P: 
is expressed in the antithesis of flesh and spi 
while the Qumran community expresses the s 
dualism with two spirits. Paul’s use of spirit ( 
fers in his concentration on the spirit: as the Spi 
of God; as the sign of the End; and as definit 
related to the Messiah. Glatzer points out 4 
Pharisaic Judaism may have taken account of 
sectarian movement represented by the Qumf 
community by adapting its teaching to counter) 
ance this movement. The articles as a whole acc 
the identification of the Qumran community W 
the Essenes. 
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Thaimaylor, T. M., “The Beginnings of Jewish Prose- 
Dif lyte Baptism” (NTS, Feb., 1956, Vol. 2, No. 
pres 3, pp. 193-198). 

‘MM The author disagrees with Professor Torrance’s 
© Wi -atment of the subject in a previous article pub- 
shed in this same periodical. He advances the 
ypothesis that Jewish proselyte baptism originated 
bout the end of the first century or later and that 
obably Christianity had settled its theology of 
pptism beforehand. 


jilder, Amos N., “Scholars, Theologians, and 
Ancient Rhetoric” (JBL, Vol. 75, Pt. 1, 
March, 1956, pp. 1-11). 
The author, in his Presidential Address to the 
xiety of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, seeks 
indicate what tools may be useful in dealing 
ith the symbolic material in the Bible. He points 
tt the advantages and limitations of several ap- 
caches: the “myth and ritual” school; use of the 
sights of modern psychology; and the proposals 
the biblical theologians—Bultmann, Dodd and 


eN 
| "Blmann. These fail through lack of appreciation 
othe ple 

the nature of symbolic discourse. Results of the 
th mtemporary discussion of symbolism help correct 
limitations of the prevailing approaches and 
| a ky lead to a new, more satisfactory hermeneutic. 
ductid 


od, H. G., “Interpreting This Time” (NTS, 
May, 1956, Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 262-266). 


This short study is an appeal to scholars not to 
etlook a possible interest on the part of Jesus in 
e political situation of his day. Perhaps the end 
Luke 12 and the beginning of ch. 13 may be best 
derstood in relation to the growing tension be- 
en Jewry and Rome. “In this setting, the say- 
about seeking agreement with one’s adversary 
the way to court becomes a warning to the na- 
to seek at all costs a way to peaceful co-ex- 
ence with Rome.” Jesus constantly opposes the 
ssianic War. The term Agor#s in John may re- 
to violent insurrectionaries rather than to 
eves or robbers. 
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pirit GMMBird, J. Arthur, “A Pragmatic Approach to Para- 
he SP ble Exegesis: Some New Evidence on Mark 
definit@l 4:11, 33-34” (JBL, Vol. 76, Pt. 3, Sept., 1957, 
out pp. 201-207). 

nt of This article addresses itself to the question: “Did 
Qui. present his message to the general public in 
unten: of parables which were cryptic... and 
a regularly explain them to his disciples, some- 
ni 


ts in allegorical form?” To answer this ques- 
ithe Synoptic parables are classified into two 
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groups—explained and unexplained. Each of these 
groups is further broken down according to the 
audience present—disciples, followers, crowd or op- 
ponents. Twice as many parables are explained as 
are unexplained. Twice as many are explained to 
the disciples as are left unexplained to the non- 
disciples. Mark appears to be right in saying that 
Jesus deliberately explained the Kingdom parable 
only to his followers. 


Bornkamm, Giinther, “Die eucharistische Rede im 
Johannes Evangelium” (ZNW, 1956, pp. 161- 
169). 

The author concludes that John 6:51c-58 is the 
work of an editor who used Jesus’ saying about 
the bread of life as an occasion to advance the view 
of the Lord’s Supper also represented in Ignatius. 
The main clue to the original thrust of the passage 
is revealed in the following verses where the disci- 
ples’ difficulty is not with eucharistic teaching but 
with the doctrine of the descending-ascending Son 
of man. 


Bowman, John Wick and Tapp, Roland W., The 
Gospel from the Mount. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 189 pages, 1957. 

This exposition and new translation of Matthew, 
Chs. 5 to 7 is characterized by constant reference 
to the Semitic background of language and thought. 
It represents a happy combination of scholarship 
and practical application. In substance this book is 
the Norton Lectures delivered at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1957. It contends that the Sermon on the 
Mount is no new law but has as its subject “the 
gospel of the kingdom.” 


Ellis, E. Earle, “A Note on First Corinthians 
10:4” (JBL, Vol. 76, Pt. 1, March, 1957, pp. 
53-56). 

Interesting ‘ parallels to this passage are cited 
from the Targum on Num. 21:17. But the author 
suggests that Isaiah and the Psalms may be the 
inspiration for both the Targum and Paul and, 
rather than being related directly, they are only 
indirectly related through the prophets. 


Jeremias, Joachim, “Flesh and Blood cannot in- 
herit the Kingdom of God” (I Cor. xv.50). 
NTS, Feb., 1956, Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 151-159. 


This saying does not refer to the resurrection 
but to the change of the living at the parousia. It 
embodies a new revelation which Paul here pre- 
sents for the first time, i.e., that “the change of the 
living and the dead takes place immediately at the 
parousia.” 
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Klijn, A. F. J., “Stephen’s Speech—Acts 7 :2-53” 
(NTS, Oct., 1957, Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 25-31). 


Stephen’s speech, according to the author, is 
based upon a distinction between two groups of 
fathers—those with Moses and the angel on the 
mountain to whom the law was given (our fathers) 
and those who receive the law and reject it (your 
fathers). The meaning of Stephen’s speech is “to 
show the Jews not belonging to his group as hav- 
ing been always disobedient to the law of God.” 
Then the author shows striking parallels between 
Stephen’s handling of Israel’s history and the 
treatment of that same history in the Manual of 
Discipline. The Hellenists whom Stephen repre- 
sents then quite possibly relate to the Dead Sea 
Covenanters. 


McCasland, S. Vernon, “Signs and Wonders” 
(JBL, Vol. 76, No. 2, June, 1957, pp. 149-152). 


The author traces the familiar New Testament 
phrase “signs and wonders,” which was furnished 
by Hellenistic writers to the translators of the Old 
Testament into Greek, to its Old Testament roots 
and suggests that the Old Testament miracles thus 
referred to can illumine the interpretation of New 
Testament “signs and wonders.” 


Meyer, Paul W., “A Note on John 10:1-18” (JBL, 
Vol. 75, Pt. 3, Sept., 1956, pp. 232-235). 
These verses deal with false claims to messiah- 
ship and Jesus’ proof by virtue of his death that 
he is the “door,” the “way” and the “good shepherd.” 
When seen from this perspective the passage is a 
coherent whole. 


in Rom. 2:15” (TZ, 
Marz-April, 1956, pp. 


Reicke, Bo, “Syneidesis 
Jahrgang 12, Heft 2, 
157-161). 

“Syneidesis” does not mean “conscience,” i.e., a 
universal sense of right or recognition of some 
norm but rather a feeling of guilt that arises only 
in encounter with the preached word. 


Rissi, Matthias, “Das Judenproblem im Lichte der 
Johannesapokalypse” (TZ, Jahrgang 13, Heft 
4, Juli-August, 1957, pp. 241-259). 

The key to the future of Israel according to 
Revelation is found in connection with the treat- 
ment of the New Jerusalem. In the New Jerusa- 
lem will be gathered Jews who are still unbelievers. 


Strobel, August, “Zum Verstandnis von Rom. 
13” (ZNW, 1956, pp. 67-93). 
The author identifies the problematic éfovcia: of 
Rom. 13 with the Roman state on the basis of the 
term’s relationship to Roman law, and calls atten- 
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tion to his resultant differences with Cullmann’ 
solution. 


IV. Biblical Theology 


Baird, William, “What is the Kerygma? A Study 
of I Cor. 15:3-8 and Gal. 1:11-17” (JBL, Vol 
76, Part 3, Sept., 1957, pp. 181-191). 


The kerygma of the New Testament, as ev; 
denced in the two passages under discussion, is nof 
either set formula (Dodd) or God’s powerful ac 
calling men to decision (Bultmann). It has bot 
of these elements. It has a form which Paul re 
ceived from men and an essential dynamic content 
—the living Christ—which was communicated }j 
divine revelation. 


Bornkamm, Giinther, ““Herrenmahl und Kirche be 
Paulus” (NTS, Feb., 1956, Vol. 2, No. 3, pg 
202-206). 

By relating I Cor. 11:23-25 and I Cor. 10:16-] 
to one another as text to commentary, Prof. Bom 
kamm shows that Paul’s concern in these texts i 
not with an understanding of the elements but witl 
the connection between Church and sacrament 
Paul’s use of cdua in 10:16, 17 shows that in eat 
ing the bread of the sacrament we have a share i 
the body of Christ, ie., the Church. The cy 
specially represents a share in the eschatologics 
salvation inaugurated by the death of Christ. 


Cullmann, Oscar, Die Christologie des Newe 
Testaments. Tiibingen: JCB Mohr, 352 py 
1957. 

The author deals with the N.T. titles for Chri 
in four groups: those relating to the earthly wo 
of Jesus; those relating to his future work; thos 
relating to his present work; and the titles rela 
ing to Jesus’ pre-existence. This work is in t 
hands of translators and should appear soon 
English, 


Cullmann, O., “Immortality of the Soul 3 
Resurrection of the Dead: The Witness of 
New Testament.” Official Register of Harv 
University, Nov. 5, 1956, Vol. 53, No. ! 
Harvard Divinity School Annual Lectur 
and Book Reviews, Vol. 2, 1955-56, pp. 53 

This Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality 
the Soul for the academic year 1954-55 contends ti 
the New Testament teaching on life after death 
based on the event of Christ’s resurrection and 
incompatible with the Greek notion of immortalif 


Cullmann, O., “Rudolph Bultmann’s Concept 
Myth and the New Testament.” Theolog! 
Digest, No. 3, 1956, pp. 136-139. 


Bultmann’s elimination of “myth” is for © 
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mann the elimination of “redemptive history.” The 
one historical fact B. does insist on, the death of 
Christ, is not, however, interpreted as a source of 
redemption. C. concludes: “the historical character 
of salvation, which B, regards as unacceptable to 
he modern mind, is not a secondary element, but 
js the essence of the thought of the New Testa- 
ment.” 


Evans, C. F., “The Kerygma” (JTS, Vol. 8, Pt. 1, 
April, 1956, pp. 25-41). 
The speeches of Acts probably “reproduce some- 
hing of the form and contents of the general run 
{ preaching in his (Luke’s) day, as we catch 
glimpses Of it in... ‘deutero-Pauline’ writings 
snd in the Apostolic Fathers. What is absent from 
Acts is any strong eschatological accent, the scan- 
lal of the cross and redemption thereby, and a 
octrine of present union with Christ in his resur- 
life.” They reflect what is kerygmatic 
ather than the kerygma. Luke was a dramatic or 
tistic historian and cannot be explained simply as 
aving composed the speeches in the tradition of 
he ancient Greek historian. 


ection 


Jamilton, Neill Q., The Holy Spirit and Escha- 
tology in Paul. Scottish Journal of Theology 
Occasional Papers, No. 6, Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, Ltd., pp. 94, 1957. 

This monograph contends that Paul’s doctrine of 

he Spirit must be understood Christologically and 

schatologically. Present and future components 

{ Christian existence are traced to the Spirit. Re- 

ults of investigation are compared with the teach- 

gs of Albert Schweitzer, C. H. Dodd, and Ru- 
olph Bultmann. 


add, George Eldon, “Why not prophetic—apoca- 
lyptic?” (JBL, Vol. 76, Pt. 3, Sept., 1957, pp. 
192-200). 
This article suggests to the Prophetic Realism of 
tof. John Wick Bowman that apocalyptic is an 
sential element of prophetic religion, both in the 
ophets and in the thinking of Jesus, and there- 
be that a prophetic-apocalyptic approach to an 
derstanding of the New Testament may. be more 
lid than an exclusively prophetic approach. 


ontefiore, H. W., “God as Father in the Synop- 
tic Gospels” (NTS, Nov., 1956, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
pp. 31-46). 


The author sets himself the task of questioning 
€ conclusion of recent scholarship that Jesus did 
bt believe that God was the Father of all men. 
ter dealing with each literary source of the 
optics he concludes that Jesus “declared the 
therhood of God and by his life and death this 
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Son-Father relationship with God was and is pos- 
sible for all men.” 


Nauch, Wolfgang, “Die Bedeutung des Leeren 
Grabes fiir den Glauben an den Auferstan- 
denen” (ZNW, 1956, pp. 243-267). 

The author sets his article in the context of cur- 
rent interest in the relevance of history for preach- 
ing and for faith. The function of the empty tomb 
for the evangelists was to prepare the believer for 
the appearance of the resurrected Lord and not to 
provide a basis for belief in his resurrection. The 
empty tomb played a secondary role in preaching. 
The historicity of the empty tomb is affirmed. 


Robinson, J. A. T., “The Most Primitive Chris- 
tology of All?” (JTS, Vol. 7, Pt. 2, Oct., 1956, 
pp. 177-189). 

The speeches of Acts contain at least two in- 
compatible Christologies—neither of which is 
Luke’s. They are first the doctrine of Acts 3 and 
7 that does not yet understand that Jesus was the 
Messiah but only who the Messiah will be and the 
second which came to predominate in the Church 
that Jesus the Messiah reigning at God’s hand 
had inaugurated the age of fulfillment by the cross 
and resurrection. 


Schuster, Hermann, “Die konsequente Eschatologie 
in der Interpretation des Neuen Testaments, 
kritisch betrachtet” (ZNW, 1956, pp. 1-25). 


This article reviews the main tenets of the rep- 
resentatives of consistent eschatology—Albert 
Schweitzer, Martin Werner, Fritz Buri and meets 
each with a refutation. The author cites Schweit- 
zer’s Aus meinem Leben und Denken to show that 
in the final analysis the religion of the mistaken, 
naive Jewish apocalyptist of Geschichte der Leben- 
Jesu-Forshung has a valid essence capable of new 
expression in every subsequent world view. 


Stauffer, Ethelbert, “Messias oder Menschensohn ?” 
NT, 1956, Vol. 1, pp. 81-102. 

The author complains of the present tendency to 
designate Jesus’ self-consciousness with the double 
concept “Messiah-Son of Man.” Neither the gos- 
pel tradition nor ancient rabbinic tradition give 
evidence that Jesus designated himself the Messiah. 
It is clear, however, that he did consider himself to 
be the Son of man. 


Whiteley, D. E. H., “St. Paul’s Thought on the 
Atonement” (JTS, Vol. 8, Pt. 2, Oct., 1957, 
pp. 240-255). 

According to Paul, the modus operandi of the 
atonement is salvation through participation and 
not that God accepted Christ’s death as a substitu- 
tion for ours. 
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Book Reviews 


RECENT AND OUTSTANDING 


Religion as Creative Insecurity. By PETER A. 
Bertoccr. New York: Association Press, 
1958. 128 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a book that comes like a two edged 
sword and like rain from heaven to a genera- 
tion conditioned to seek “peace of mind,” 
happiness, integration, rest, prudential good- 
ness. In contrast, this author invites men to 
find meaning and salvation through religion 
as creative insecurity, blessedness, moral au- 
thority, growth through suffering, and for- 
giveness. This, the author insists, is the mind 
and spirit of Jesus. But his whole point of 
view is derived from a critical interpretation 
of human experience and its data. 

This brief statement of just 128 pages is 
packed with more careful, authentic, probing 
and penetrating insight into human nature 
and the spiritual life than is found in many 
books many timesas large. Bertocci’s strengths 
in this work are his unusually alert and sensi- 
tive human touch, his solid grounding in 
psychology and his philosophical scope and 
insight. In fact, he demonstrates in this book, 
as in others, his full fitness to wear the mantle 
of Borden Parker Bowne and Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. For, while he follows in the 
great tradition of personalistic theism, he is 
himself a creative thinker who is making an 
important contribution to the development of 
this school of thought. In this book, one of 
his chief contributions is his characterization 
of the subtle shades and movements of a man 
in his developing spiritual life. 

The whole book is parsimoniously written, 
without a wasted word, and with clarity de- 
spite subtleties and highly important distinc- 
tions which could be so easily overlooked. 

In many ways this book is of striking 


significance and ought to be read by every 
body concerned not only with philosophy o 
religion and with theology but with the stead 
growth, in wisdom and mastery, of his ow 
religious life. It is probably the most thor 
ough and authentic contemporary stateme 
of the thesis that religion at its highest is n 
the equivalent of “peace of mind,” but is 
its essence an experience of creative ins 
curity. It is, at the same time, a superb illu 
tration of the relevance, the fruitfulness, t 
necessity of the return of interpreters of r 
ligion to the dedicated use of critical reaso 
The book is rewarding all the way. Ea 
chapter, in its turn, as it came and wen 
seemed especially striking. The book is end 
lessly quotable, as for example: “Forgivi 
love, love committed to the growth of t 
other, no matter what, love that maintai 
the conditions for fellowship no matter wh 
the beloved does—this is the kind of power 
find almost impossible to understand” (116 
Again: Jesus ... “who accepted at the 
hands unearned ingratitude, hatred, and ev¢ 
contemptuous mocking and yet forgave them 
. it is this Jesus who can give me som 
sense of what it would mean for God to wa 
among men” (117). “Jesus is the head 
the ‘fellowship of the compassionate’ ” (124 
This is one of the most substantial a 
personally rewarding books available in the 
days. For your mind’s and your soul’s sak 
you will want to read it soon. 
WILLIAM E, 
Simpson College 


The Presence of Eternity: History and 4 
chatology. By Rupotr Buttman. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 1 
pages. $3.00. 


For readers who have been stimulated 
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he author’s work in Christian origins or his 
jiscussion of New Testament mythology, this 
book has the special value of providing the 
arger context of his understanding of his- 
ory and historical study. Bultmann includes 
here aspects of his earlier discussion of Jew- 
sh, Christian and pagan views of history and 
i hermeneutics, but he also outlines the his- 
pry of the attempts of men to write history 
nd to find the meaning of history through all 
he centuries down to the present day. This 
rads him to characterize the various inter- 
retations of history of the Enlightenment, 
Romanticism and Marxism. He is particu- 
ply interesting, however, when he deals 
pecifically with the influential views of re- 
nt figures like Dilthey, Croce, Spengler, 
oynbee, Jaspers and Collingwood. The sig- 
ificance of early Christian eschatology is 
rown into high relief as Bultmann tests the 
nderstanding of all such modern schools and 
titers by their views of man and their un- 
rstanding of meaning in the historical proc- 


Writers like Collingwood have made clear 
e difference between nature and history as 
bjects of scientific examination. The his- 
tian has to be subjective in a real sense to 
ttruly objective. He can best grasp the past 
he re-enacts it and takes it up into his own 
fe. Bultmann here presses the necessity not 
ly of intellectual but also of practical re- 
actment of the past, as Collingwood states 
, by the use of his own category of the ex- 
tential. We adequately apprehend signifi- 
nt aspects of the past only when we confront 
em as a challenge to our own understand- 
g of ourselves and our decisions over 
inst the future. In no other way can we 
iter fully into the lives of those who have 
ed before us. 
But here emerges the special significance 
the New Testament history. We best un- 
‘stand it when we make ourselves con- 
mporary with it and let it address us as 
n who not only have to think but who have 
will, choose and decide among all the 
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options of life. So far as the problem of 
meaning in history goes, we modern men can 
no longer find it in some map of time or 
Marxian or Hegelian goal, but we can find it 
within, in responsibility and freedom. Here 
the Christian eschatology offers the confirm- 
ing assurance of the new creaturehood, not 
as something possessed in perpetuity but 
realized in every moment of faith and obedi- 
ence. 

Bultmann’s Christian philosophy of history 
is radically determined by his view of late 
Jewish and early Christian eschatology. He 
believes that in contrast with the usual Old 
Testament expectation, Jesus and Paul, etc. 
had a completely dualistic and non-historical 
view of the Kingdom of God or salvation. 
Moreover, it was essentially individualistic 
in contrast to the Old Testament national 
hope. Though Christian eschatology related 
itself to the New Israel, yet this was not a 
historical or mundane affair. The Gospel 
then and now offers us eschatological ex- 
istence as a matter of individual response. 

But the author’s sharp dialectic here be- 
tween history and eschatology in the begin- 
nings controls his final conclusions about a 
modern Christian philosophy of history, so 
far does he reduce history to the existential 
action of the individual. The difficulty, we 
believe, arises from the dialectic mentioned 
above. The apocalyptic imagery used by 
Jesus and the first Christians should not be 
read in such sharply dualistic terms. It is 
only in John that Jesus says, “My kingdom is 
not of this world,” and even in John a right 
interpretation of the proffered “life” and 
“truth” is not to be read in Platonic or 
a-cosmic terms. The early Christian hope 
had a kind of concreteness about it, a kind of 
somatic and corporate reality, in continua- 
tion of Hebraic eschatology, which for all its 
mythological dualism, cannot justly be rep- 
resented in such otherworldly terms. Bult- 
mann’s book safeguards so many of the es- 
sential marks of the Christian understanding 
of life, however, that even what we note here 
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as a questionable preconception can be 
waived as one necessary aspect of what is a 
most impressive total interpretation. 


Amos N. WILDER 
Harvard Divinity School 


Melanchthon: The Quiet Reformer. By 
Cryp—E L. Manscureck. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 350 pages. $6.00. 


The Abingdon Press is to be congratulated 
on the publication of this companion volume 
to Roland Bainton’s biography of Martin 
Luther, Here I Stand. Philip Melanchton 
was Luther’s close friend, colleague, and 
counselor, but no two men could scarcely 
have been more dissimilar. “I am rough, 
boisterous, stormy, and altogether warlike,” 
Luther once said, “. . . but Master Philip 
comes along softly and gently sowing and 
watering with joy, according to the gifts 
which God has abundantly bestowed upon 
him.” Melanchthon was indeed “the quiet 
reformer,” the systematic theologian fearful 
of extremes who served as a moderating in- 
fluence upon the stormy Luther. Luther, in 
turn, was unstinting in his praise of the quiet 
one, insisting that Melanchthon’s Loci Com- 
munes was worthy of a place in the canon. 

For all his fame, Melanchthon has been a 
somewhat obscure personality. No biography 
of him has been published in English for over 
fifty years. It is fortunate, therefore, that the 
present study comes from the pen of so able 
and competent an interpreter. Even though 
Melanchthon was not a dramatic figure, the 
story of his life in the hands of Professor 
Manschreck becomes an engrossing one, and 
the attractiveness of the volume is heightened 
by the use of contemporary woodcuts as illus- 
trations. 

The book on the whole is a balanced ap- 
praisal of Melanchthon’s life and thought, 
but occasionally one detects what might be 
regarded as special pleading. Luther’s de- 
veloping suspicion of and unfriendliness to- 
ward Melanchthon during his last years is 
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amply documented, but Manschreck insists 
that this was due to prejudices aroused by 
Amsdorf rather than to any basic conflict 
between the two men themselves. Both 
Luther and Melanchthon are excused and the 
harsh words of judgment are reserved for 
their colleagues. Furthermore, the author js 
perhaps too lenient in his judgment of Me- 
lanchthon’s role in the Interim. Melanchtho 
was interested in preserving the unity of 
Christendom, a laudable enough aim, but hig 
zeal in this respect led to numerous com 
promises, intrigues, and concessions. In the 
matter of the /nterim his concessions seemed 
to his contemporaries and to later generations 
to be excessive and motivated more by tim 
idity than zeal. Was one justified in sacrific 
ing all theological integrity in outward acts 
if by a feat of mental reservation one coult 
maintain an inward theological integrity 
The author appears to answer in the affirma 
tive, while others would regard such playing 
safe as the true Melanchthonian “blight. 
The statement in the Introduction that t 
take one’s stance squarely in the Reformatioq 
can lead only to “fundamentalism” is open td 
question. One suspects that the author did 
not mean it quite that way. 


WintHrop S. Hupsonx 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Pointing the Way. Collected Essays. 8 
Martin Buser (tr. and edited by Mav 
RICE S. FrreEpMAN). New York: Harpe 
and Brothers, 1957. x + 239 pages. $4.5 


By translating and editing these twenty 
nine essays which Buber selected from hi 
writings between 1909 and 1954, Maurio 
Friedman has put readers of Buber further! 
debt to him. For each of these essays, be 
“Books and Men,” “The Teaching of Tao, 
“Bergson’s Concept of Intuition,” “Thr 
Theses of a Religious Socialism,” or “T 
Validity and Limitations of the Politic 
Principle,” brings the spirit and thought ‘ 
Martin Buber to a different focus. Throug 


New in the Library 
of Christian Classics 
Volume XXIII 


Calvin: Commentaries 


Edited by JosEpH HAROUTUNIAN, in collaboration with 
LoulIsE PETTIBONE SMITH. Here are approximately 400 

@. pages of Calvin’s commentaries on passages from the 
§ Old and New Testaments. Covered are such significant 

* themes as Biblical unity, knowledge of God, the nature 
of Christ, Christian life, sovereignty of God, election 
and predestination, and the purpose of the church and 

its ministry. $5.00 


Westminster Books 
living literature 
of lasting Significance 


Introducing the New Testament 
Revised and Enlarged 


ARCHIBALD M. HuNTER’s definitive survey of all of the 
writings of the New Testament in the light of modern 
scholarship. This new second edition has been revised 
and enlarged to make it the best popular introduction 
to Christian Scripture available today. $3.00 


The Meaning of Baptism 


JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN presents an inspired series of 
meditations about baptism, suggesting new avenues of 
expression and practice so that baptism may be ob- 
aw, served not as a social custom, but as a relevant symbol 
r of living faith. $2.50 


Wik Be 
TESTAME WY 


Wo 
\ 
DA) The Gospel of the Incarnation 

Wt GEORGE S. HENDRY’s important book presents the thesis 

Meta that the Christian gospel concerns the total fact of 


s Christ, and that He bore divine forgiveness to men not 
only in dying but also in living. $3.75 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 
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out these essays there goes on the many- 
faceted discourse of a man who would let 
every event in the universe find in him a 
sympathetic reception as a phase of a larger 
creative fusion with all there is. 

It is a fascinating experience to watch this 
restless, directed, and anchored spirit strug- 
gle to discover the fullest meaning in the 
plurality and unity of being. How he resists 
every Unity in which all cows become black! 
And yet how he strives to do justice to the 
Unity which he feels is the Source of every 
meaningful plurality and any productive in- 
dividuality. It is more than informative to 
see this romantic spirit refuse to stay on the 
surface of things and of human relationships 
and at the same time demand that no deeper 
fusion obliterate the complexities of active 
events. 

One cannot but be sympathetic to every 
attempt to keep thought and action, knowl- 
edge and being, the individual and the com- 
munity, the nation and the world from defy- 
ing each other. There can be no doubt that in 
Buber’s wrestlings, in his conception of “au- 
thentic experience,” we confront one of the 
most suggestive and compelling recent ap- 
proaches to these issues in philosophy, in 
religion, in ethics and politics, and in art. 

Yet, in some respects the very strength of 
Buber’s approach, centered in “binding” ex- 
periences, emphasizing “participation” with 
Being, beginning and ending in an unspeak- 
able intimacy with the Ultimate, is its weak- 
ness. For, when one confronts certain ten- 
sions in the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic 
arenas, he is likely to find Mr. Buber speak- 
ing from a deeper confrontation, or participa- 
tion, rather than from a fresh analysis of the 
difficulty in its own terms. 

Thus, for example, Buber sees clearly that 
a condition of all knowledge worthy of the 
name is freedom, freedom from past and 
present (p. 181) to concentrate on the sub- 
ject of thought at hand. At moments like 
this it does not help the thinker to be told 
that he “must enter into the knowledge with 
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his whole being,’ and “bring unabridged 
into his knowing the experience his social 
ties have presented him with” (181). Ina 
word, when we try to solve a problem of 
knowledge by insisting that we “participate” 
in or “grasp” or “embrace” the object knowa 
with all of our being, the question arises: 
What then is it that differentiates knowing 
being from interacting or changing being? 
At this point, one finds a plaguing systematic 
net of ambiguities which he hopes can re- 
ceive more explicit treatment within this sug- 


estive perspective. 
Peter A. BERTOCCI 


Boston University 


The Living Talmud: The Wisdom of the 
Fathers and Its Classical Commentaries. 
Selected and Translated with an Essay by 
JupaH Gotpin. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. 244 pages. $4.00; A 
Mentor Religious Classic, 1957. 247 pages. 
$.50. 


Judah Goldin has rendered the professors 
of religion in colleges a fine service by pro- 
viding them with this introduction to the 
methods and turns of mind of the Talmudic 
masters and by giving them, further, a gen- 
erous sampling of rabbinic wisdom. There 
is much need for such a_ presentation. 
Teachers of religion—especially to-day, when 
we are witnessing an aroused interest in the 
study of religion—will find here a sound 
probing of the depths in the sea of Talmud, 
both in the introductory essay and in the 
anthology of quotations from the medieva 
commentators on Pirke Abot. This book wil 
save the teachers who are not at home in th¢ 
Talmud from plowing through the earlie 
technical introductions in English, such 4 
Moses Mielziner’s Introduction to the Tal 
mud, or Herman L. Strack’s Introductio 
to the Talmud and Midrash. And while w¢ 
have excellent translations of the Talmut 
into English—the Soncino edition, Danby’ 
Mishnah, etc—the student who is not fa 
miliar with the methods and hermeneutics 0 
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the rabbinic masters finds Talmudic texts 
incomprehensible, however well translated. 
Goldin’s book is a decided help. 

In Part I, “On the Talmud,” the author 
gives us a generous essay delving into the 
mental and literary processes of the Rabbis, 
citing apt illustrations. Part II, the body of 
the book, “The Wisdom of the Fathers and 
Commentaries,” is based on the most popular 
Talmudic tractate, Pirke Abot, variously 
translated as “Sayings of the Fathers,” 
“Chapters of the Fathers,” etc. Each cita- 
tion from Abot is followed by a number of 
quotations from twelve “classical commen- 
taries,” from a homiletical exposition of Abot 
in the first or second century to a work of 
the sixteenth century, including some cita- 
tions from Maimonides. 

The author gives his own translation, 
based on a critical but yet unpublished text 
of Abot by highly esteemed rabbinic scholars. 
He refers, also, to Charles Taylor’s famous 
edition of “Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” 
among others. The present reviewer does not 
see what he gains by all this labor, especially 
since the book is meant for men who are not 
experts in Talmud study. With the excep- 
tion of very minor phrases, the translation 
remains the same as the one to which we have 
grown accustomed. For example, the recur- 
rent formula, usually translated, “received 
the tradition from them,” gives way to “took 
over from them.” Hillel’s famous saying, 
usually translated, “If I am not for myself, 
who will be for me? And being for my own 
self, what am I? And if not now, when?” is 
rendered, “If not I for myself, who then? 
And being for myself, what am I? And if 
ot now, when?” To one accustomed to the 
tarlier translations such insignificant revi- 
ions sound a bit affected. 

The present reviewer admires Goldin’s 
onscientious and highly competent book. He 
egrets, however, that the author saw fit to 
gnore two considerations. First, he ignores 
he critical, present-day interpretations of 
bot, made by such fine scholars as R. T. 
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Herford, et al. Why stop with the medieval 
interpreters if what the author seeks is to 
present the living Talmud? The Talmud is 
alive today. Men are studying it today and 
some bring to their studies the disciplines of 
critical scholarship. Are not these worthy to 
stand alongside the medievalists? Second, 
the reviewer regrets that the author ignores 
the sociologic, political, and economic circum- 
stances from which many of these pronounce- 
ments issue. We cannot appreciate fully the 
debates and hermeneutics and straining at 
texts unless we know the crises that prodded 
the thinking of the Talmudic masters. Tex- 
tual exegesis, however competently presented, 
is not enough. For example, a piece of advice 
given by Shemiah of the first century, “Seek 
no intimacy with the ruling power,” is highly 
questionable wisdom, particularly under gov- 
ernments such as ours. The medieval com- 
mentators do not help at all; in fact, they only 
embarrass us all the more. However, once 
we remember that this was spoken in the age 
of Herod, we can fully understand the mind 
of the Mishnaic master. 

What the author says of the Talmud ap- 
plies equally to his own competent book: It 
is not a book to be read; it is a book to be 
studied, and “great will be its reward.” 


BeryL D. CoHon 
Tufts Uniwersity 


American Classics Reconsidered. A Christian 
Appraisal. Edited by Harotp C. Garpi- 
NER, S.J. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. iii + 307 pages. $4.95. 


Most reviewers will despair of doing jus- 
tice to this admirable symposium, covering 
as it does the American literary scene during 
the fecund 19th century through the work of 
such giants as Emerson, Melville, Whitman, 
to name but three of the nine dealt with by 
eminent, and indeed dedicated, scholars. 
“Never since,” says the Editor in his Pref- 
ace, “has a group of American writers been 
so explicitly concerned with the eternal prob- 
lem of destiny, of man’s place in the Universe, 
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of the agonies and glories of the soul.” Father 
Gardiner also writes the first chapter, “The 
era of the half-gods,”” where he notes the con- 
trast between the transcendentalists’ “mysti- 
cal egocentric universe” and our contempo- 
rary “onset of realism, the concern of litera- 
ture with sociology and lately with psychiatry 

. a too photographic recording of social 
stresses and adaptability.” 

In spite of the now-prevalent synonymous 
use of Roman Catholic and Catholic (only 
once is the distinction here made), one can- 
not sufficiently praise the uniform breadth, 
sympathy and liberality of all these essayists. 
Indeed, Father Robert C. Pollock, revaluat- 
ing Emerson, may appear to many protestant- 
catholics to be charitable to a fault, even 
though he is careful to note (possibly with 
dictators in mind) “the deviations and ex- 
cesses to which it (self-insistence) has in- 
variably given rise.” 

It is when he identifies Emerson “with a 
tradition at once Classical and Catholic” that 
many readers may recall the romantic excess 
and ultra-protestant inebriation of, say, the 
essay on Self-reliance, with its Hitlerian: 
“Tf I am the Devil’s child, I will live then 
from the Devil. No law can be sacred to me 
but that of my nature.” Father Pollock does 
not however allow such impiety (to call it 
no worse) to obliterate Emerson’s “single 
vision,” the “white radiance” of Shelley, 
Emerson’s cousin in a lush humanism. 

But while we may deplore Emerson’s 
funicular approaches into the hill of the Lord, 
his bad influence on such poets as Emily 
Dickinson and Whitman, we must agree with 
Henry James on his “importance and con- 
tinuance.” And this in spite of the dark 
waters that have gone over our souls, and 
which might cause us to prefer, say, Church- 
ill’s wartime utterances, “grim and gay” (his 
own phrase). 

This first and longest essay (somewhat 
wordy ) is stressed because it is the most pro- 
vocative, and also because the name Emerson 
threads the whole symposium, like ivory 
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beads on the gold chain of a rosary. The 
book will be invaluable as history, as soci- 
ology, as theology, and most especially as a 
capturing of the making of the American 
soul. Father Gardiner goes so far as to de- 
note the homogeneity in American letters o/ 
the 19th century by the term “God-ridden,” 
and to connote this with the spirit of democ- 
racy. One wonders if this is true today? 
The fact of this fine volume by fine Christian 
minds would seem to answer, Yes. Indeed, 
the cries, What is Man? What is God? may 
be more insistent than ever. 

The treatments of Cooper, Brownson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Poe, Thoreau, al! 
“God-ridden,” are equally gracious, scholarly 
and illuminating. Michael F. Maloney’s re- 
consideration of Melville is better than many 
books this reviewer has read on that titanic 
author. Even so, the vexed problem, Who or 
what was the whale? abides a question. Was 
Moby Dick Ahab himself—a substitutional 
antagonist whereby the man avoids wrestling 
with God? Ahab, hate-motivated, wars and 
perishes. Jonah deviates, and the whale re- 
delivers him. Dr. Maloney tells us that Ahab 
derives from Calvinism, and that “the 19th 
century provided a great deal of what might 
be called the physical substance of Moby 
Dick . . . but the attitude ultimately is not 
one of scientific mechanism.” This is teas- 
ing; for the questions raised by our “cor- 
quest of nature” (forsooth) and our missile 
flight from home are very urgent. Our au- 
thors rather avoid this, our being “drunk 
with power” (Kipling in 1897), and ou 
vaunting humanism. 

It was fitting perhaps that American Clas 
sics Reconsidered should begin with Emer 
son and conclude with Whitman, for the 
affirming philosopher probably did more fo 
Whitman’s throat than even the calling 


timate is classical in its measure, broad ant 
fair in its assessment. He notes that Leave 
of Grass can be described “as the meeting 
place of a highly self-conscious poet and ! 
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highly self-conscious nation, for Whitman in 
the 1840’s and the 1850’s found America to 
be in a predicament very much like his own. 
_.. There is a subtle connection between 
the sexual immaturity of Whitman and the 
cultural immaturity of Whitman’s America.” 

The implication throughout this thought- 
ful and thought-provoking book is that we 
are God-ridden even when we are God-flee- 
ing (the long, circuitous route Home) ; and 
that, to redact Emerson, when the Gods go, 
the tin gods arrive. And it would seem that 
these tin gods are today having us go round, 
literally, in circles. 


A. E. JOHNSON 


Syracuse University 


THE BIBLE 


The History of Israel. By Martin Norn. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 479 
pages. $7.50. 


To the person for whom Professor Noth’s 
epochal Geschichte Israels (1950) has re- 
iained beyond bounds by reason of the lan- 
guage barrier, the publication of this English 
ranslation by Stanley Goldman of the sec- 
nd edition is an event of the first magnitude 
or the cause of biblical study in this country. 
Including as it does the distribution of the 
ontributions of Noth’s teacher, the late 
trofessor Alt, this book brings a synthesis 
{ the mature work of the two biblical his- 
orians who at the moment are reputed to be 
he greatest of this century. The Alt-Noth 
chool has advanced beyond literary criticism 
nd form criticism to what might be called 
raditions-criticism or “traditions-history.” 
Although professing to value tradition, 
‘oth discards most biblical tradition in ni- 
ilistic fashion as valueless, and proceeds to 
ubstitute his own version of what the valid 
radition apparently was. For example, 
bout all that remains authentic about Moses 
the tradition regarding his tomb. He was 
ever even at Sinai. Noth assumes that the 
lements in the Moses story were originally 
miscellany of traditions from many Hebrew 
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tribes, woven together into a personal biog- 
raphy sequence around the memory of Moses 
for cult purposes to produce a united Israel 
(pp. 134-5). In similar fashion Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are presented as unrelated 
heroes, worshipped by various tribes, whose 
memories were only later woven into a se- 
quence of blood relationship for cult purposes 
in forming a united Israel. 

Noth has made his greatest contributions 
in clarifying the period of the Judges. Es- 
pecially good points (pp. 69-83) are (1) that 
except for one tribe (Josh. 1-12), almost all 
the “special traditions of the tribes have been 
lost,” (2) that “the Old Testament took too 
simple a view of the events which led to Israel 
as a totality,” (3) that “a joint conquest of 
Palestine by Israel as a whole” is a later 
fallacious concept, (4) that the Hebrew oc- 
cupation “consisted of very many different 
movements of population which were geo- 
graphically separate from one another,” and 
(5) that except in the final stages “the Is- 
raelite tribes did not acquire their living 
space by warlike conquest and the destruc- 
tion of Canaanite cities, but usually settled 
in hitherto unoccupied parts of the country.” 

These special virtues are balanced against 
certain liabilities (pp. 73-91). (1) Noth 
does not reckon adequately with the Amarna 
Letters which indicate certain tribes were 
already getting into their final positions as 
early as 1400-1350 B.C. (2) His assign- 
ment of “a few decades” as the probable 
period of occupation is entirely too short, for 
it more likely was two or three centuries. 
(3) The amphictyonic aspect of early Israel 
also is over-accentuated. Except for sporadic 
gatherings in emergencies, there is no evi- 
dence that “the central shrine” played any 
role for all Israel, except during the time of 
David and Solomon, and even then scarcely 
functioned in so far as the ten northern tribes 
were concerned. 

In treating the last three centuries of 
Israel’s existence, the book deals primarily 
with political matters while literary, cultural, 
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and religious developments that went into the 
making of normative Judaism receive little 
consideration. In many places the book is 
scarcely more than a rewriting of Josephus. 
The matter of proportion is correspondingly 
significant. Slightly more than a total of one 
page is devoted to the Essenes, Qumran, and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, with this largely con- 
fined to matters of date, and practically no 
attention to Essene origins, history, literary 
activity, or religious significance. Jesus is 
similarly dismissed with three pages, with no 
indication as to possible years of birth or 
crucifixion, and with Messiahship treated 
as apparently the sole issue of his life. Less 
than a page is devoted to early Christianity. 

One misses a concluding chapter that might 
have dealt with the significance of the history 
of Israel as a whole. Instead, the book ends 
at A.D. 135 with the disintegration of the 
first and second revolts, and the last sentence 
is “Thus ended the ghastly epilogue of Is- 
rael’s history.” 

The volume’s twenty-seven pages of bib- 
liography and indexes are especially usable. 
The chief values of this history lie at the 
precise point of its greatest debits, in dealing 
with the early history of Israel, to which al- 
most half the book is devoted. At least, all 
must agree that Noth gives a very stimulat- 
ing presentation. 

WoLrFE 

Western Reserve University 


The Exilic Age. By F. WHITLEY. 


Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1957. 160 pages. $3.50. 


This book is primarily intended “to inter- 
pret the work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deu- 
tero-Isaiah in relation to” the historical and 
intellectual movements of the age (p. iii). 
Since it is manifestly impossible, however, 
to discharge this task in the given space, the 
book is better described as a tantalizing in- 
vitation to the study of these three giants of 
Israelite faith. 
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After a brief introductory chapter, in 
which the sixth century B.C. is exalted 
above those that preceded and those that fol- 
lowed, as a century of creative thought, Dr. 
Whitley, who teaches Old Testament at the 
University College of North Wales, sets the 
stage for his three principal players by de- 
picting the “decadence” of pagan culture at 
that point in history. Special emphasis is 
given the climate of despair over the value 
of life, and particularly over the worth of the 
individual person, by quoting from contem- 
porary Egyptian and Mesopotamian wisdom 
literature. This is a brief but provocative 
chapter. The messages of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Deutero-Isaiah are then presented, in 
order, with approximately equal attention. 

Nearly one-third of the book is devoted 
to problems of date and provenance of the 
respective prophetic writings. In view of 
the stated purpose of the author and the 
brevity of his summaries of the prophets’ 
messages themselves, this fact appears to me 
to be the book’s major defect. 

Jeremiah is presented as the critic of 3 
sensual cultus that tried to localize God ant 
of a hierarchy of religious and political lead 
ers that attempted to nationalize him. Th¢ 
prophet was thus the “first exponent of th¢ 
principle that religion is a matter betwee 
God and the individual soul” (p. 59). Wit 
Jeremiah’s assurance, the exiles could fact 
the future as the age of true religion (p. 60) 
Two defects mar what is otherwise an abl 
treatment of Jeremiah’s ministry. The firs 
is Mr. Whitley’s two-dimensional pictur 
of pre-Jeremianic Hebrew religion. The im 
plication persists through the book that wh 
went before Jeremiah was merely an uncriti 
cal acceptance of a sensual cultus and a n 
tionalistic faith. Commendatory reference 
to the eighth-century prophets are made, t 
be sure; but they seem to stand out as lo 
and unheard voices. The records of Mos¢ 
and the ninth-century prophets are consid 
ered too late to be reliable in ascertain 
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the nature of pre-exilic concepts of God 
(p. 134). Surely one is justified, however, 


f in utilizing the Yahwist and Elohist sources 
Jp, ior that period. The second criticism is that 
the gg tue author fails to employ Jeremiah’s confes- 
the (sions in his treatment of the prophet’s view 
de- go! the individual’s status before God. This is 


a major omission. 

The high point of the chapter on Ezekiel, 
and perhaps of the entire book, is the dis- 
cussion of that prophet’s doctrine of retribu- 
tion. The key-note of this message is taken 
to be the concept of individual responsibility, 
and the problems of guilt and judgment are 
placed in this context. Here the exposition is 
specially clear and forceful. 


+ In his summary of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
otedgtought, Mr. Whitley concentrates on his 
 theggguonotheism and the mission of the Suffering 
y of™pervant. No serious attention is paid the 
| thegprophet’s views of history and eschatology, a 
shets'm'Tange omission in view of the character of 
co meget. Whitley’s treatise on a climactic epoch 


n history. On the other hand, his treatment 
ithe Servant of the Lord is very suggestive. 
There is much of value in this small book. 
Vhoever leads men to ponder anew the faith 
i the Hebrew prophets deserves our com- 
endation. This book will do so, clearly, 
uggestively, reliably. Its omissions can be 
orgiven. 


James M. Warp 
Syracuse University 


ssentials of New Testament Study. By 
Eric L. Tirus. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1958. vii + 261 pages. $3.75. 


This is an important contribution to the 
end which treats the literature of the New 
éstament within the context of the develop- 
¢ Christian movement. 


1ade, Its emphasis is 
as lone” the religious values of the New Testa- 
Mose tt as viewed through the eyes of the criti- 


lhistorian, with the needs of the beginning 
dent in mind. In order to introduce him 
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to “the more important aspects” of New 
Testament study it subordinates technical 
matters to consideration of historical and 
spiritual values within the writings and their 
settings. 

Following a brief introduction, the mate- 
rial is organized in three major categories. 
“Jewish Beginnings” include background 
data, the career and teaching of Jesus, and 
the beginnings of the church in Jerusalem. 
Under the heading of “An Age of Transi- 
tion,” there are included the beginnings of 
Gentile Christianity ; the career, thought, and 
writings of Paul; and Mark’s Gospel. The 
balance of the literature comes under the 
heading “Evangelism and Consolidation,” 
with rather customary subdivisions relative 
to the Gospels, persecution literature, re- 
sponses to “heresy,” edification, and canon. 

The book fulfills its promise admirably. 
It gives the beginning student an excellent 
introduction to the essential aspects of New 
Testament study, opening up the many facets 
of that subject in an inclusive and compre- 
hensive fashion. It seems that very little, if 
anything, regarding the historical develop- 
ment of the Christian movement, the mean- 
ing and significance of the literature, includ- 
ing the earliest proclamation and the thought 
of Jesus and Paul, is neglected. If occasion- 
ally the treatment of an issue gets a bit thin 
(Cf. II Thessalonians), it is the exception 
rather than the rule. It is really amazing 
that so much can be packed into so few 
pages, and treated with such clarity. The 
value of the book as a textbook is enhanced 
by a list of “Problem Areas” and a bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter, along with 
a full Index. 

A question arises regarding the method 
of handling disputed issues. For example, is 
the beginner in this field helped as much 
by a dogmatic statement with respect to the 
authorship and date of I Peter as by a more 
balanced portrayal of the problems involved ? 
With regard to James the more conservative 
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position is at least recognized by the inclu- 
sion of A. T. Cadoux’ The Thought of St. 
James in the bibliography. 

No two teachers would agree upon the 
selection of supplementary books, but one 
wonders about certain omissions in the lists 
in this book. If as technical a book as Ba- 
con’s Studies in Matthew is to be included, 
then why not Beginnings of Christianity by 
Foakes-Jackson and Lake? Why is there no 
reference to at least some units in The Inter- 
preters’ Bible, Studies in Biblical Theology, 
and one book on the Qumran Scrolls? If the 
reviewer were doing it he would consider 
certain other books as indispensable, such 
as Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth, Book II, on 
background; Taylor’s The Formation of the 
Gospel Tradition (as more inclusive than 
Dibelius on Form Criticism) ; Rowley’s The 
Relevance of Apocalyptic in place of Porter’s 
older treatment; and others, including some 
books on the theology of the New Testament. 

But this is a matter of opinion, and these 
critical observations are of minor importance. 
As a teacher of beginning students who is 
constantly in search of the “perfect” text- 
book, the reviewer welcomes this book not 
only with gratitude, but with enthusiasm. It 
is one of the best that has come to his atten- 
tion and he expects to find it very useful in 
his own teaching. 

DonaLp T. RowLINGSoN 

Boston University 

School of Theology 


La Formation des Evangiles: Probleme sy- 
noptique et Formgeschichte. By J. Cam- 
BIER, L. CERFAUX, Br. DE SoLacEs, A. 
Descamps, J.-W. Doeve, J. HEUSCHEN, 
J. Leviz, X. Lton-Durour, B. Ricavux, 
N. vAN BoHEMEN, and W.-C. van UNn- 
NIK. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. 
222 pages. No price given. 


This scholarly volume presents papers read 
at the seventh annual Journées Bibliques de 
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Louvain (1955). They are published with 
the Imprimatur of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and provide clear evidence of com- 
petent work going on in that Church’s study 
of the origin of the Gospels. It will be re- 
membered that Roman Catholic scholars nec- 
essarily hold to the priority of an Aramaic 
Matthew, but this position can be combined 
with the view that the present Greek Mat- 
thew is to some degree dependent on our 
Greek Mark. 

Heuschen introduces the subject with a 
heavily documented survey of recent study 
of “The Formation of the Gospels.” Cerfaux 
seeks to identify literary combinations of 
material prior to our Synoptic Gospels. He 
sees a presentation of the Galilean ministry, 
and back of it three collections of sayings; he 
sees Jerusalem memoirs, whose oldest part 
was a narrative of the Passion. It was not 
Mark but an earlier writer who first com- 
bined these two sources into a Gospel of full 
scope. 

Levie argues that “two apostolic witnesses 
are basic in our Synoptic tradition: the wit- 
ness of Peter through Mark, the witness oi 
Matthew in his original writing” (p. 69). 
Doeve holds that we cannot explain Synoptic 
origins simply by written Greek sources; to 
discern oral tradition of Jewish type aids 
much in the solution. 

Léon-Dufour discusses the story of the 
epileptic son, van Bohemen the appointment 
and mission of the Twelve, and Descamps 
Mark 9:33-50. The first argues that neithe 
Greek Matthew nor Mark is invariably mor¢ 
original. The second gives priority to ou 
Greek Matthew. The third undertakes 
demonstrate that often the original form 0 
single sayings, now artificially combined ! 
a “discourse,” can be discerned, and Jesus 
teaching grasped, without a definite solutio! 
of the Synoptic problem. 

Van Unnik studies the Synoptic use of th 
Greek verb sozein, “save,” and its deriva 
tives. Cambier recognizes extensive trut 
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in the results of Form Criticism, but cautions 
against neglecting other factors which must 
contribute to conclusions concerning the his- 
toricity of gospel tradition about Jesus. 

ir. de Solages describes too briefly his 
method of using “V’analyse combinatoire” for 
the solution of the Synoptic problem. Rigaux 
sims up the trends and significance of the 
papers presented. 

Such a series of essays illustrates how alert 
Roman Catholic scholars are to current 
trends of study. It shows how they may dif- 
fr in many points while holding in common 
ertain basic conclusions. It makes it clear 
hat they feel no need or compulsion to hold 
2 verbal inerrancy theory; they allow for 
hange in the material in the course of oral 
pnd editorial transmission. Common to these 
cholars is a rejection of the two-document 
theory (Levie is closest to it), the acceptance 
jan Aramaic Matthew as the first real Gos- 
el, and the acceptance in some form of oral 
ransmission and written sources as factors 
n producing our Gospels. 

It is well for us to be reminded that our 
dlutions of the Synoptic Problem and our 
iews on Form Criticism are hypothetical at 

st. This instructive volume is a good anti- 
lote to any tendency of Protestants to 
arden tentative views of Synoptic origins 
nto a new critical orthodoxy. 


Fioyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


lhe Gospel from the Mount. By JouHN 
Wick Bowman and R. RoLtanp W. 
Tapp. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. 189 pages. $3.75. 


John Wick Bowman has established a rep- 
tation as scholar by such books, among oth- 
ts, as The Intention of Jesus and The 
cligion of Maturity. The Gospel from 
he Mount does not possess the consistent 
ursuit of a definite thesis as does the former 
or the excitement of a great insight in- 
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volved in the latter. The content quite defi- 
nitely reflects what might be expected from 
the nature of the origin of the book. In the 
preface Bowman states that the contents of 
the book represent an endeavor to popularize 
interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount 
that had been given over a period of some 
thirty years to students on three continents. 
Also, it is in substance the content of lec- 
tures given in the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary in the spring of 1957. 

Bowman outlines this study of the Sermon 
on the Mount into four major divisions. 
One is “Traveling the Christian Way” ; two, 
“Kingdom Righteousness and the Persons of 
Others’; three, “Kingdom Righteousness 
and True Religion”; and four, “How Does 
the Christian Become That Way ?.” 

Some illustrations of Bowman at work 
may be helpful. He says that such terms as 
“demon-possessed” and ‘“‘moon-struck” re- 
quire a word of comment, explaining that 
these terms represent the popular beliefs of 
the day regarding certain types of illness. 
He further states that it was no part of the 
function of the writers of Scripture to cor- 
rect such popular beliefs. Jesus in his teach- 
ing and preaching was never concerned to 
correct the popular views of his day on such 
fringe topics. Our author never expresses 
his opinion concerning what Jesus’ views 
may have been, whether or not different 
from his countrymen on such topics. But 
he does say this: “And in any case, we are 
not as Christians constrained to accept the 
popular beliefs of twenty centuries ago.” 

Our author at one point discusses the 
value of honest doubt that leads to a deeper 
faith. One’s ministry may be considerably 
enriched by such experiences. There are 
many worthy and helpful insights inserted 
in the course of his main theme. 


S. Marion SMITH 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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The Death of Jesus. By Joun Knox. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1958. 190 pages. $2.75. 


New Testament students are indebted to 
John Knox for his various books dealing 
with the “events” of the early Church, as its 
beliefs relate to the person, teachings, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In this vol- 
ume “we are concerned primarily, not with 
the external circumstances of Jesus’ death, 
but rather with the meaning the death had 
for Jesus himself and for the early Church.” 
Since the early Christian preachers dealt 
with Jesus’ crucifixion as dramatists rather 
than historians, we are not able to obtain 
a clear portrait of the external data about 
Jesus’ death. We can be sure that Jesus was 
put to death at a Passover time, during the 
reign of Pontius Pilate, and by means of 
crucifixion. Both the Romans and the Jews 
seem to have participated in putting Jesus 
to death. 

Did Jesus regard himself as a Suffering 
Servant or as a suffering Son of Man? 
Knox questions the psychological health of 
Jesus in viewing himself in either role. Jesus 
seemed to guard against his death, as seen 
in the Gethsemane scene and in his precau- 
tions against his arrest; he hoped “to the 
very end that the bitter cup might not need 
to be drunk.” The Suffering Servant idea 
arose in the pre-Pauline period in the early 
Church, perhaps a decade after Jesus’ death, 
but is not found on Jesus’ lips until the Gos- 
pel of Mark. As the early Church thought 
of Jesus as the Suffering Servant, it soon 
ascribed the words to Jesus himself. In re- 
gard to Jesus’ death as that of the Son of 
Man, Knox concludes that this idea prob- 
ably represents the Marcan tradition. 

Jesus was sensitive to the uniqueness and 
the urgency of the crisis which he met in 
his last days at Jerusalem, which culminated 
in his death. But it is the early Christian 
Church which plays a unique role in creating 
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the meaning of the Cross. The meaning oj 
the death of Jesus was a problem of the early 
Church faith; but it was also the very cen. 
ter of its faith. God through Jesus Chris 
had performed something unique in this 
event. The Cross was not centered in the 
death of Jesus, but in the crucifixion of Jesus 
or Jesus Christ. As his followers became his 
witnesses (i.e., those willing to share his 
martyrdom), they remembered Jesus’ death 
as the central and decisive moment in the 
whole Christian “event.” Thus the Cross be- 
came the symbol of the entire Christian way 
of life; it became the real crux of decision 
for or against Christ. Then and nov, ; 
Christian cannot deny the Cross without de 
nying life; it means dying to self that w¢ 
may live to God; “accepting the Cross mean 
relying finally upon the love of God, the lovg 
poured out in Christ and symbolized inevi 
tably and forever by his bitter death.” 

Knox’s view of Jesus’ death vividly and 
deeply expresses a general consensus of New 
Testament scholarship (1) which feels ; 
difficult to arbitrate as to where Jesus’ word 
leave off and those of the Christian com 
munity begin; and (2) which sees many 0 
the “events” around Jesus as portraits of th 
early Church where Jesus’ life and word 
are carefully interwoven around the beliei 
and interpretations of the early Church ini 
memories of Jesus. This book is an excelle 
illustration of the thesis earlier developed } 
Knox in Criticism and Faith. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


The Acts of the Apostles. By C. S. C. W! 
LIAMS. New York: Harper & Brother 
1958. xvi + 301 pages. $4.00. 


This volume and The Epistle to the Rt 
mans by C. K. Barrett are the first two 4 
a new series to be known as Harper 
(Black’s in England) New Testament Co 
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mentaries. Both American and English au- 


hors will present future volumes in this 


series, edited by Henry Chadwick. These 


ommentaries are distinguished by excellent 
cholarship, by new translations, by use of 
he best commentaries past and present, and 
by attention to the relevance of New Testa- 
ient doctrines for the life of today. 

This book begins with a competent classi- 
ed bibliography which spans nine pages but 
vhich lists only works of this century with 
ew exceptions. The new translation, which 
s done in well-titled sections alternatively 
‘ith commentary, stands out in heavy dark 
vpe which is also used in the comments to 
boint out special words or phrases which 
equire exegesis. Occasional notes on de- 
table points appear often throughout the 
ommentary. In conclusion, there are three 
ppendices, well equipped with references, 
hich deal with The Apostle, The Church, 
nd The Giving of the Spirit. A map helps 
) locate provinces, places, and roads. In 
is work, which is an example of effective 
printing, minor type errors appear only on 
ages 208 and 269. 

The fresh, clear, felicitous translation 
ompares favorably with the RSV except for 
ome unexpected choices. There is repeated 
se of the cumbersome “made an act of be- 
ef” instead of believed, and “dexiolaboi’ 
Acts 23:23) is left untranslated and “lay 
r yourself” (9:34) is too literal. 

The Introduction is a compact discussion 
hich presents various views as well as the 
uthor’s own well reasoned decisions or re- 
isals to decide. Williams avoids extremes 

his critical positions. He thinks Acts was 
ritten before the final edition of the Gospel 

i Luke (pp. 12, 129). He holds that the 
eory of Luke’s dependence on Josephus is 

imsy” and that Acts could have been writ- 

i! by a companion of Paul though it shows 
’ knowledge of Paul’s letters (pp. 30, 
4-5). On the complicated problems in the 
Kt of Acts, Williams is fortified by previous 
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work (cf. his Alterations to the Text of the 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts). 

His exegesis is sound and searching. His 
comments are full of literary, historical, and 
geographical details which add realism and 
authority. He often gives literal meanings 
for words and cites the variant readings. He 
rapidly summarizes many possible view- 
points on debatable issues. His pages abound 
in exact references to the important works 
of scholars, both in books and in journals. 
He does not hesitate to criticize these fellow 
scholars. He raises numerous interesting 
questions. Since Herod Agrippa was “eaten 
by worms” (Acts 12:23), “Did Luke also 
imply that those who prosper in this world 
but reject Christ will perish like diseased 
cabbages ?” 

This is one of the most rewarding among 
the single volume commentaries on Acts. It 
is highly useful to both teacher and student. 

Dwicut M. Beck 
Syracuse University 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
By C. K. Barrett. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. viii + 294 pages. 
$4.00. 


“All generalizations are dangerous,” Mr. 
Justice Holmes is said to have remarked, 
“including this one!” Nevertheless, there is 
truth to the statement that every new devel- 
opment in Christian theology has been due 
to a rediscovery of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans: Augustine, Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, John Wesley, Karl Barth, to call the 
roll of a few names among the Christian 
greats. Therefore, no scholar who can dem- 
onstrate exegetical competence and who has 
achieved a clarity of English style need apol- 
ogize for a new book on Romans. To the 
excellent exegetical commentaries in English 
on Paul’s great epistle by Sanday and Head- 
lam, C. H. Dodd, and John Knox, now add 
this one by C. K. Barrett. 
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Barrett is Senior Lecturer in Theology at 
the University of Durham, England. Within 
the last two years he has published what is 
perhaps the best of modern commentaries 
on the Gospel of John and an invaluable an- 
thology of source material in English trans- 
lation for students of the N.T., entitled “The 
New Testament Background: Selected Doc- 
uments.” His present volume adds to his 
stature as a scholar and increases the sum of 
our indebtedness to his remarkable industry. 

The commentary is prefaced with a brief 
but adequate introduction to matters of place 
of origin, date, and unity. Romans was writ- 
ten from Corinth early in A.D. 55. Lietz- 
mann’s hypothesis best accounts for the 
existence of the short recension and the un- 
certain place in the text of the Doxology. 
(Marcion omitted 15 :1-16 :23, and 16:25 ff. 
is Marcionite in origin.) The argument for 
the Ephesian destination of ch. 16 is dis- 
missed. (This is done, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, rather too abruptly.) 

The body of the commentary is a new 
translation of the letter by paragraphs and a 
verse by verse discussion of the text. The 
author reserves a measure of freedom to 
paraphrase in the interests of good exegesis, 
and he often achieves felicities of English. 
Occasional reference to the Greek original 
lends weight to Barrett’s argument but in 
no way interferes with the use of the com- 

nentary by “non-Greeks.” An “index of 
names and subjects” and “an index of Greek 
words and phrases discussed” add to the 
usefulness of the commentary as a tool of 
reference. 

This is an exegetical rather than an ex- 
pository commentary, but the author is con- 
cerned with the total contribution of the 
apostle to biblical theology as well as with 
individual phrases and cardinal ideas, and 
this interest is responsible for much that is of 
special value in the book. The following 
quotation, taken from a paragraph towards 
the end of Barrett’s discussion of chs. 9-11, 
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may illustrate the reviewer’s contention that 
this is one of the most readable, as well as 
one of the most illuminating, of modern con- 
mentaries : 


It is the unique, and unenviable, privilege of men 
of religion that they are at once believers and dis. 
believers, and stand at once under the wrath and 
mercy of God. They live not in the truth but on 
the edge of it; in the half-light before dawn. When 
their religion asserts itself and its independent ¢- 
fectiveness, they are lost; when it denies itself, and 
circumcision of the flesh is seen to point to cir. 
cumcision of the heart, they are redeemed. And 
they must share the damnation of the disobedient if 
they are to be justified in the mercy of God () 
227). 


On several points the reviewer wishes {0 
more light: the role of “conscience” in Stoig 
thought before Paul, and a better under 
standing of its function as the apostle inter 
preted it; the influence of Gnosticism o: 
Paul; the logical universalism of much ¢ 
Paul’s argument in chs. 9-11; and the rela 
tion of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God 
and the Spirit of Christ in Paul’s thought 
In a number of instances (very few, it mus 
be acknowledged), Professor Barrett’s exe 
gesis has left the reviewer unpersuaded: th 
alleged absence of any interest on Paul’s pa 
in “Natural Theology”; the implications {o 
Paul’s thought of ch. 6 :1-10; the presupposi 
tions of ch. 7; the interpretation of 9 :14-2! 
and the statement (on p. 229) that “Pau! 
propositions, that all things are from, throug 
and unto God, are axioms of biblical theo 
ogy” rather than a formula drawn from Sto! 
cism. 

S. MacLean GILMOUR 


Andover Newton Theological School 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Cyrit 9 
RicHarpson. New York and Nashville 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 159 pages. $3.0! 


The thesis of this penetrating volume 
that the trinitarian formula confuses insted 
of conveying the meanings it intends. T 
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basic distinction in the Godhead which it 
ries to express, particularly by the terms 
ather and Son, is that between God the 
Beyond and God the Related. Philosophi- 
ally, God must be conceived as absolute, 


al emote, incomprehensible, alone, yet also 
1 angelated to the world which he creates. Re- 
ut ofmeiously, too, God’s incomparable, tran- 
Wherfi&cendant glory stands over against his cre- 
ro tivity and his love for his creatures. 


In two decisive respects, says Richard- 
mn, the Trinity fails to express this para- 
oxical distinction. First, the notion of the 
on as “begotten” of the Father uses a con- 
sing principle of derivation to distinguish 
od in his relations from God in his abso- 
tteness. Actually, the terms overlap; “‘Fa- 
er’ itself inevitably suggests the heavenly 
ather who creates, loves, disciplines, judges, 
id redeems his children. Hence the distinc- 
is not illuminated but blurred. Secondly, 
te doctrine offers no clear distinction 
tween Son or Word and Holy Spirit. 
hese terms point to two ways in which we 
hcounter God, but not to differentiations in 
e Godhead. Both speak of God in rela- 
ms, and say essentially the same thing— 
at the transcendent God acts among men 


rd (p, 


ns fom reveal, inspire, and re-create. Hence the 
ipposig™reeness of the Trinity is arbitrary and un- 
14-29 Rrsuasive. 


‘Paul 
rough 
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The author critically examines four main 
tterns of trinitarian thought: the trinities 
mediation (Tertullian, the Cappadocians, 
ith) ; of love (Augustine, Barth, Hodg- 
Nn); of revelation (Sabellius, Welch) ; and 
God’s activity (Gregory of Nyssa, Doro- 
; Sayers). He finds them all incapable of 


{OUR 


+4 pressing the principles to which they re- 
,and concludes that no reconstruction can 

yRIL their difficulties. 

shvill#The traditional symbols express vividly 

$3.00 three dominant but overlapping New 

lume f@ment disclosures concerning God: He 

insted ther, our sovereign Creator who yet 


ts and disciplines us as his children and 
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THE 
WORLD 
MISSION: 


New Facts Shatter Old Patterns 


. is the featured symposium in the 
Summer issue of RELIGION IN LIFE. 
Donald McGavran writes on the nature 
of the church and how our understanding 
of its nature affects mission strategy; Jo- 
seph Kitagawa, on the history of missions; 
Charles W. Forman, on Christian exclu- 
siveness; and Roswell P. Barnes on the 
Ghana Assembly. 


Other articles by Tetsutaro Ariga, Paul 
D. Devanandan, J. Calvin Keene, Carl 
Michalson, William R. Mueller, Roger 
Hazelton, and Robert E. Chiles—plus re- 
views of current books. 


Subscribe now to RELIGION IN LIFE, 
a Christian quarterly of opinion and dis- 
cussion. 


Fill out and mail the coupon today! 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


Published by ABINGDON PRESS 


RELIGION IN LIFE jbr 7 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to RELIGION 
IN LIFE for _____ years, at $4 per year, be- 
ginning with the Summer 1958 issue. (Post- 
age free in the U.S. and possessions; to Can- 
ada, 18¢ per year additional; other countries, 
go¢ per year additional.) 
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calls us to his service; Son, incarnating him- 
self in Jesus and revealing his love and the 
self-giving relation he seeks between Creator 
and creature; and Spirit, working within us 
to reveal, create and re-create, guide, em- 
power, and sanctify. These terms do not 
claim to designate distinctions in the God- 
head, but show that such distinctions must 
be made, though otherwise expressed. Some 
of these involve antinomies. God is absolute 
and related, hidden and unveiled, rest and 
motion, wrath and love. As love, he must 
be in some sense a society, else he is not 
absolute. He is both ground of being and a 
person over against us. Other contrasts are 
not antinomous; God reveals himself, for 
example, in creation, in Israel’s history, in 
Jesus, and in his self-imparting witness. In- 
deed, every act of God is unique; he relates 
himself to the world in a variety of ways. To 
attempt to fit them all into a trinitarian mold 
is artificial and confusing. 

It seems doubtful whether the attempt 
to distinguish between the remoteness and 
relatedness of God has played historically as 
large a role in trinitarian thinking as Rich- 
ardson assumes. More central has been the 
concern to express the unity and rich variety 
of the divine life as revealed to Christian 
faith. All three terms represent God im rela- 
tion to the world and man. Yet the doctrine 
implies that the manifestations truly disclose 
something in the real being of God. The the- 
ological importance and paradoxical nature 
of the contrast between absoluteness and 
creative activity may also be exaggerated. 
God is absolute in the sense of being inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient, but a God out of 
all relations would be a God utterly unknow- 
able, and human minds could affirm nothing 
about him—not even his existence. 

Richardson has convincingly exposed the 
arbitrariness of pretending that the Trinity 
says everything that needs to be said about 
the divine nature, the artificiality and ambi- 
guity of much traditional terminology, and 
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the need for using other forms of expression 
in our attempts to clarify what God means 
to men. The book is a fresh, original, inci- 
sive analysis which will introduce new depth 
into Christian thought on the nature of God, 


S. SCHILLING 
Boston University School of Theology 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The Wisdom of the Fathers. By Ex 
RovuTtLey. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press. 1958. 128 pages. $2.25. 


The author of this little volume presen 
in a unique and vivid manner eight vital the 
ological questions that have been asked b 
the Church. These questions still require ou 
careful attention. 

Origen in his “De Principiis” deals with 
the problem of biblical interpretation. He in 
dicates three ways of reading the Bible. (a 
The physical way. We are first of all to read 
the Bible literally, but not all Scripture 
passages are to be read in this manner. ( 
The moral way. Genesis 3 is a good instance 
of this approach. It is the moral import o 
this story that is of crucial significance t 
the doctrine of salvation and not the histo 
ricity of Adam and Eve. (c) The spiritu: 
interpretation of Scripture either throug 
allegory or through analogy can lead us t 
the very heart of the matter. 

The problem of faith and knowledge « 
as we would say, Revelation and Reason, 
dealt with by Clement of Alexandria. 
points out that wisdom (sophia) and insig 
(gnosis) are both necessary to a knowledg 
of God. This approach characterised him 3 
a Gnostic and got him into a great deal 
difficulties. 

Athanasius deals with the crucial pro! 
lem of the Incarnation. While Athanasi 
wrote his famous “De Incarnatione”’ prior 
the Arian controversy, and hence not 
“the heat of the debate,” it stood him 
good stead when the controversy was ragi 
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during the fourth century. Arius claimed 
that Jesus was a creature of God and not 
the Son of God. Athanasius maintained the 
traditional belief of the Church that Jesus 
was “very God of very God, begotten not 
made.” Is this controversy a thing of the 
past? Hardly. 

The problem of free will and its relation 
to the doctrine of Original Sin is dealt with 
by Augustine of Hippo who was forced to 
face it by the Pelagian “heresy” in the fifth 
century. Pelagius, a British monk, argued 
that man’s sin is not, as Augustine claimed, 
due to Adam’s sin. Moreover, such corrup- 
tion of human nature does not require su- 
pernatural grace to heal it. Augustine re- 
plied that “the law can only be fulfilled 
through free will.” In other words, one 
must do the will of God with joy and not 
merely as a duty. The Pelagian heresy has 
been swallowed by modern man, hook, line, 
and sinker. “God helps those who help 
themselves.” 

The unity of the Church is dealt with tell- 
ingly by Cyprian of Carthage. There are 
some ecclesiastics today who are so ob- 
sessed with this idea that they have been 
tightly dubbed “ecumaniacs.” As far as 
Cyprian was concerned there was only one 
Church, not churches. Cyprian stated his 
position when many professing Christians 
because Of persecution under Decius (249- 
51) denied their faith, but later wished to 
return to the Church. Cyprian refused their 
te-admission, whereas Donatus and others 
argued for it. This caused division in the 
Church. For Cyprian, to be in unity is to be 
in Christ, which does not mean “organic 
union” or “federal union.” Unity can only 
be realized when the Church says, “your 
sins are forgiven.” Forgiveness is the real 
bond of peace and unity. Modern ecumenic- 
ity must make its stand in the light of this 
view. 

Basil of Caesarea deals with the problem 
of asceticism and its place in the Church. 
Asceticism was not merely a separation from 


the world, but a means of drawing the world 
to God. Asceticism in this sense has the aim 
of setting the mind free to obey the Word 
of God that is new every morning. Modern 
man knows nothing of this kind of separa- 
tion which is not the same as withdrawal. 

John of Damascus (695-750) discusses 
the problem of the use of images in worship. 
He says that images are to the unlettered 
what books are to the literate. They are 
visual aids to worship. They are reminders 
of the goodness of God. In no other age has 
so much emphasis been laid upon visual aids 
as in ours. Millions of people are affected by 
TV, the movies, the film-strip, pictorial and 
architectural aids. To what extent are these 
aids “images”? Dr. Micklem’s comment on 
Hebrews 11 may help us here. He said that 
faith has also the connotation of “imagina- 
tion.” Modern visual aids leave no room for 
“imagination.” 

The reader will be amply rewarded by 
reading this book with an eye to the present 


situation. 
Louis SHEIN 


St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Six Makers of English Religion. By Gor- 
DON Rupp. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1957. 125 pages. $2.50. 


“Much of this book was given as a course 
of lectures to non-theological students,” 
writes Dr. Rupp in his Introduction. “Such 
as they are I offer these pages, less as techni- 
cal studies than as edifying discourses.” 
Having disarmed his reviewers of all but 
small arms, Dr. Rupp, professor of ecclesias- 
tical history at the University of Manchester, 
offers his reader six brief sketches : 

1. William Tyndale and the English Bi- 
ble; 2. Thomas Cranmer and the Book of 
Common Prayer; 3. John Foxe and his 
“Book of Martyrs”; 4. John Milton and 
“Paradise Lost”; 5. John Bunyan and “Pil- 
grim’s Progress”; 6. Isaac Watts and his 
Hymns. Each chapter lends itself to Dr. 
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Rupp’s purpose. He recreates the spiritual 
torments and victories of these protesting 
spirits, each consumed by a vision not of 
this world, that the twentieth century reader 
may read their literary monuments with 
profit and understanding. Allusions in the 
chapter on Milton to Germany, 1939, or to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the chapter on 
Bunyan are reminders of the essentially 
didactic quality of Dr. Rupp’s work. This 
small volume is a valuable addition to a 
church library. It does not purport to shed 
new light on the men or their works. 

Dr. Rupp’s judgments suggest his distinc- 
tive criteria. Watts and Bunyan particularly 
seize his imagination. Tyndale, whose gen- 
ius as a translator was his gift for sharp, 
colorful language, is dismissed with a brief 
biographical sketch. Cranmer, whose service 
to the Crown was necessarily fraught with 
compromise, emerges as a saint as well as 
the writer of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Dr. Rupp eulogizes Foxe for having restored 
to his age “the dimensions of eternity, the 
eschatological horizon of decision, the life- 
and-death character of the Christian voca- 
tion.” On the other hand he calls Milton to 
task for having “erred with many of his gen- 
eration” by placing the Fall rather than the 
Cross at the “pivot of the human story.” 
Areopagitica is singled out for praise, Par- 
adise Regained is ignored, and Paradise Lost 
is granted full measure of condescending 
praise: “Not all that this great Christian 
poem said to Christian men in the 17th cen- 
tury has survival value for our edification. 
Yet there is much to ponder, much to medi- 
tate, much to learn, from a serious and at- 
tentive Christian reading.” 

From Watt’s hymns Dr. Rupp quotes lov- 
ingly and extensively, paying tribute not to 
a poet, but to a “dissenting divine.” This 
emphasis brings the author full circle to his 
admonitions in the Introduction: 

And in these days when a virile Roman Church 


is less aptly symbolized by Bunyan’s gibbering, 
toothless, senile Giant Pope than by some stalwart 
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tough (with padded shoulders!) playing football 
for Notre Dame, the Protestant religion still seems 
to me worth living, fighting, and dying for. And | 
think there is matter in these pages which may be 
an antidote to some forms of ecumenical romanti- 
cism, and cut across some of the complacent assump- 
tions of a literary world which seems a little 
crowded with the descendants of lapsed Dissenters, 


Dr. Rupp’s humor is not often so forced, 
nor is his medicine often unpalatable. His 
great service lies less in prescriptive theo- 
logical pronouncements than in his presenta- 
tion of six vibrant, creative Christians who 
left behind them a richer heritage than they 
received. 


Burton M. WHEELER 
Washington University 


THEOLOGY 


Love and Justice: Selections from the Shorte 
Writings of REINHOLD Niesugre. Edited 
by D. B. Roxperrson, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. 309 pages 
$6.00. 


Any work of Reinhold Niebuhr will al 
ways attract attention. This book should at 
tract considerable attention from all sort 
of readers. It deals with a subject of grea 
importance to everyone concerned about th 
Christian faith and its implications for living 
As Robertson says in the Preface, “The im 
portance of the problem of love and justi 
in Reinhold Niebuhr’s thought is well know 
It is in general the problem of the relatio 
ship between the Christian faith and th 
ethical life of men as individuals and 3 
groups” (p. 9). 

The question at issue for many in readin 
this book will be whether Robertson is cof 
rect when he says that this relationship 
best seen “in his [Niebuhr’s] occasio 
writings” (p. 9). One may be tempted 
say on first reading a piece from the 19 
Christian Century that it doesn’t say mud 
about the relationship of love and justi 
but only deals with the problem of the co 
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the constant stress on the pacifist issue as a 
whipping boy in the last two sections of the 
book may seem dated. However, this diffi- 
culty is to some extent surmounted by a 
careful reading of Robertson’s excellent in- 
troduction. If he had also added an epilogue 
in which he had drawn together what he 
calls the positive side of Niebuhr’s thought a 
little more clearly, the book would have been 
more useful to those who don’t have a good 
background in Niebuhr’s theology. 

Unfortunately, this book will reinforce 
those who think that Niebuhr never answers 
the question of what a Christian should do 
in specific terms. Both Niebuhr and many 
of his imitators fail to make clear that it is 
of greater importance to choose the rela- 
tively just than it is to avoid self-righteous- 
ness (p. 17). The failure to make this clear 
has led many college undergraduates to come 
10 the conclusion that since there is nothing 
Christian that can be done, they will do noth- 
Their attitude is reminiscent of the 
limerick about the young man from Swan- 
nick who decided to find out the best sin to 
commit after hearing Niebuhr speak rather 
than try to find a good thing to do. 

We are presented in these pages with a 
profound understanding of Christian love as 
applied to specific problems of social justice, 
but these pieces still do not display a “nicely 
balanced position between extremes” (p. 21). 
tis this lack of a truly positive and specific 
osition which makes one dissatisfied with 
ome of these pieces. It is true that Nie- 
uhr’s “positive position is quite often ex- 
lained by implication in his polemical at- 
cks” on liberals, but it is doubtful if Nie- 
whr’s understanding of the liberal position 
‘still as naive as the quotation Robertson 
ses to define it (p. 13). Certainly in the 
hter pieces in the volume he gives every 
vidence of knowing that modern liberals are 
ell aware of the dangers of over-optimism 
nd self-righteousness. 


ng. 


Rosert V. SMITH 
Colgate University 
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Faith for Personal Crises. By CARL MICHAL- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1958. viii + 184 pages. $3.50. 


This book exhibits the influence of two 
powerful forces supplementing the prior in- 
fluence of an “Ur-force,” Christianity. The 
two influences are existentialism and clinical 
psychology. The former is a mode of inter- 
pretation of human dimensions of existence. 
The latter is a developing type of analysis 
and therapy relevant to man’s psychic life, 
but which also offers interpretations of 
homo dubiens. But the present work is 
meant to be a theological treatise. Thus we 
might pose a preliminary question: do the 
existentialism and the psychology illuminate 
the life situation up to the point of theology ? 
This could be followed by another, Does 
theology make possible a better understand- 
ing of the “existential situation” and the data 
of clinical psychology? This book is an af- 
firmative answer to both questions. 

It has been inevitable that theology and 
the therapeutic psychologies would try to 
come to terms with each other (there are ex- 
ceptions of course). As for existentialism, 
what is it—theology or psychology? It is a 
commonplace to speak of the theological di- 
mensions in the profounder types of “exist- 
entialism” (Augustine and Kierkegaard), 
also to point out the “psychological insights” 
of a Nietzsche (loosely classifiable as a 
“psychological” rather than a_ theological 
existentialist ). 

The present author attempts a “Theology 
for Crucial Situations” (Ch. I). He draws 
heavily upon the two forces named above. 
But his theological orientation is Christian, 
except that he probably believes an adequate 
theology could not be derived wholly from 
biblical sources. He has selected seven 
“crucial situations” (crises) for considera- 
tion: anxiety, guilt, doubt, vocation, mar- 
riage, suffering, death (Chs. II to VIII). In 
Chapter I he defines “crucial situation,” af- 
firms Christianity’s resourcefulness for meet- 
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ing personal crises, and explains what kind 
of theology is to be expounded in subsequent 
chapters—a “poimenical” theology (poimen 
being Greek for “shepherd”’). Each chapter 
has a definite outline, the resulting subdivi- 
sions providing framework for the discus- 
sion. But there is also a threefold set of 
subdivisions in Chapter II which is used 
in subsequent chapters—personality types: 
rebellious, recessive, and resigned. Also 
there is a theme that runs through the whole 
book: self-knowledge. Deficiency in self- 
knowledge is not always the same. It is dif- 
ferent in differing personalities, and an ad- 
equate therapy might proceed differently in 
each case. 

A few years ago a distinguished biblical 
scholar, attending a conference in another 
seminary than his own, and being housed in 
the dormitory lamented the fact that books 
of literature seemed to be more numerous on 
students’ shelves than books of solid biblical 
and theological scholarship. There is some- 
thing of a prevailing pattern suggested by 
this. This book illustrates it somewhat by 
the number of references to such literary 
“psychologists” and “theologians” as Auden, 
Beauvoir, Conrad, Dostoevsky (especially), 
Eliot, Faulkner, Fry, Koestler, Melville, 
Pascal, Rilke, and others. For a mere 179 
pages, this displays “wide reading.” Per- 
haps this is beginning to sound like adverse 
criticism, but that is not at all intended. In 
fact, the author manages his responsibility 
(for that is what it is) very well. The fear 
that this mode of procedure might erase the 
distinction between biblical revelation and 
“secular” literary virtuosity is real enough. 
And there are preachers who take their prin- 
cipal “texts” from live newspaper reporters 
and perishing salesmen. On the other hand, 
there are dedicated medical missionaries 
whose associations with materia medica have 
not canceled their conviction of the opera- 
tions of divine initiative. This author seems 
closer to the latter than the former. He has 
not presupposed an already completed the- 
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ology that has nothing to learn from “secu- 
lar’ achievements, even those that do have 
representatives who believe “theology” is a 
dead duck. 

The book has a strong homiletical flavor, 
with frequent graphic illustrations, exam- 
ples, and quotes (pages 37, 43, 69, 73, 106, 
138, 141, etc.). “Anomaly” is misspelled on 
page 89. 

What the author has attempted is hazard- 
ous, but needs to be done, and he has done 
it better than is usually the case. The Re- 
ligious Book Club did well to choose it. 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


Christianity and Communication. By F. W. 
DittistongE. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1956. 156 pages. $3.00. 


No topic is more timely than the problem 
of communicating Christianity to the mod- 
ern world, and no one is better equipped to 
deal with it than Dean F. W. Dillistone. His 
Christianity and Communication is a sober 
warning to Christians, and especially to 
Protestants, that unless they can come to 
terms with the mass media of our age, they 
may find themselves left at the post. He 
urges them to recognize in modern art forms, 
not the negation of hallowed tradition, but 
the working of the Holy Spirit toward a 
more effective proclamation of the Gospel. 
Whether such novelties as the jazz mass are 
in fact constructive remains to be deter- 
mined. But in his approach to such innova 
tions, the Christian is advised to be quite as 
experimental as the scientist. 

The author’s plea for a fuller exploitatio 
of visual imagery and artistic symbolism 
however, raises a still more fundamenta 
question: Are all cultural forms religious} 
neutral, so that they may be indifferently in 
corporated into amy religious system? Or di 
they express ideas and ideals which in an) 
given case might contradict Christianity 
Advocates of a fuller use of art forms by thé 
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Church frequently overlook this question, or 
rather, by neglecting it they imply the re- 
ligious neutrality of cultural patterns. The 
author himself appears to imply this at times 
when he suggests that if we can only see 
things from our neighbor’s perspective, by 
an effort of what he calls “imaginative identi- 
fication,” we will find that we agree with 
him. On this basis, he sees no difficulty in 
combining the biblical “history of Jesus” 
with a platonic “myth of Christ.” 

But there is a difficulty, nevertheless, de- 
spite the fact that this view is currently gain- 
ing ground in England through the influ- 
ence of Austin Farrar and E. L. Mascall. 
The difficulty occurs at the point where the 
theologian is obliged either to embrace all 
symbols indiscriminately, or to allow that 
some are more revelatory than others. If he 
takes the former horn of the dilemma, he has 
exchanged the determinate, discriminating 
God of the Bible for the undifferentiated “in- 
finite” of Hinduism. If he chooses the latter, 
then he has after all subordinated art forms 
and symbols to a non-visual criterion. Rather 
than abandon the biblical God, Dean Dilli- 
stone chooses the latter alternative. Indeed, 
he makes a special point of showing how the 
dominant myths of modern culture all re- 
lect, at least to some extent, an anti-Chris- 
tian world view, whether political, scientific, 
or materialistic. It thus appears that Chris- 
tianity may not appropriate uncritically what- 
ever cultural forms lie ready to hand, but 
must subject them instead to a searching 
criticism, transforming those which can be- 
come the bearers of its own distinctive world- 
view, and discarding those which cannot. 
As the author says, we must be prepared, 
like Jeremiah, to do some demolition before 
we can begin construction. 

Historic Christianity has tended either to 
ignore the necessity for demolition, or else 
‘o concentrate exclusively upon it. Roman 
Catholicism, in its desire to communicate at 
all costs, has tended toward compromising 
acommodation with pagan culture. Protes- 


tantism, reacting to the other extreme, has 
insisted upon a disjunction between Chris- 
tianity and culture, and thereby sometimes 
hidden the light of the Gospel under a bushel. 
The solution must lie in the articulation of 
distinctively Christian standards of discrim- 
ination whereby Roman Catholics could 
more critically evaluate cultural forms, 
Protestants could more readily appropriate 
them, and both together could transform 
them into bearers of the Word. The syste- 
matic elaboration of such criteria, however, 
the author leaves to the reader, or perhaps to 


ther book. 
E. LAB. CHERBONNIER 


Trinity College 


THE CHURCH 


The Quest and Character of a United Church. 
By WInFrED E. Garrison. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 238 pages. $3.50. 


The thesis of Dr. Garrison’s important 
and provocative book is that in the right type 
of united church, differences shall remain as 
differences of opinion, conviction, and prac- 
tice, but shall be so conceived that they no 
longer constitute barriers to unity among 
those who hold them. This thesis rejects the 
view that the differences which now con- 
stitute barriers must be turned into agree- 
ments upon the points that are at issue. The 
latter of these programs has no chance of 
success though it has been tried continuously. 
The former possibility worked for a while 
until the church itself scuttled it and it might 
work again. 

The author treats religious liberty as sim- 
ply a special case under civil liberty. He adds 
that neither the Christian man nor the Chris- 
tian Church nor any part of it needs any 
other kind of religious liberty. The concept 
of religious liberty is relevant to church union 
because only churches that are really free are 
free to unite and only individuals who are 
religiously free can be free to participate in a 
church that is thus united. There have been 
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two great revolutions in the history of the 
church which are important in this connec- 
tion. Prior to the first revolution the church 
was a voluntary fellowship and there was a 
good deal of disagreement among the leaders. 
The largest and most powerful group in the 
church was united in faith because it declared 
that the others or the “heretics” were not in 
the church at all. This orthodox church was 
a voluntary association composed of none but 
those who wanted to be in it. The first revo- 
lution which took place in the fourth century 
made orthodox “Catholic” Christianity a 
compulsory religion for the entire Empire. 
The church was unified for the next twelve 
hundred years on the basis of compulsory 
conformity. It had unity without liberty. 
Then came the second revolution, which was 
the reversal of the first. It evolved gradually 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In this revolution civil liberty made possible 
free non-conformist bodies existing alongside 
established churches in Europe and England 
and it made possible the denominational sys- 
tem of the United States. Dr. Garrison’s 
book is largely an historical treatise concern- 
ing these revolutions and the challenges they 
provide for the Ecumenical Movement. He 
makes of Classical Protestantism a special 
case under the first type of revolution, where 
territoriality determined the character and 
partial unity of the church. 

A number of the issues which concern the 
author grow out of the contemporary Ecu- 
menical awakening. He holds that the most 
influential and articulate leaders of the Ecu- 
menical Movement are proceeding on the 
assumption that the attainment of a united 
church waits upon the achievement of general 
theological agreement, though this is often 
called “unity on the truth.” He cites Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft in saying that “we [of the 
World Council] believe that doctrinal rela- 
tivism is not an ally but rather a danger for 
true ecumenism.” 

The author was concerned lest the Oberlin 
Conference accept the presupposition that the 
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unity the churches are seeking must be one 
of uniformity in doctrine, polity, and wor- 
ship, and that it would be spending its efforts 
in a vain endeavor to formulate agreements 
on these matters or in devising “ingenious 
theological double talk which might tempo- 
rarily conceal the still existing differences.” 
In contrast with that possibility he presses 
for the kind of church unity which would 
include communions having the widest pos- 
sible variety of doctrines, polities, and forms 
of worship and individuals holding a wide 
range of theological opinions. It is, of course, 
evident now that Oberlin did not in its Con- 
ference procedures try to develop the uni- 
formity which Dr. Garrison feared nor does 
the movement embrace the theory which he 
endorses. 

The book makes an important contribution 
to the present stage of the Ecumenical con- 
versation in the United States. It tempts one 
to wish to line up for or against the many 
exciting hypotheses and perspectives that are 
included in it. The reviewer is greatly in 
debt for the clarity with which the issues are 
stated and commends the study as an impor- 
tant contribution to the Ecumenical conver- 
sation. There can be little doubt that unity 
and freedom must find a practical synthesis 
in the Ecumenical objective. 


WALTER G. MUELDER 
Boston University School of Theology 


The Church: The Gifted and the Retarded 
Child. By Cuarvtes F, Kemp. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1957. 189 pages. $3.50. 


For more than half a century psychologists 
have been exploring the differences whic 
exist among individuals. Since the days 0 
Binet, Thorndike, Terman and others usefu 
tools have been available for identifying per 
sons of marked differentiation. Public edu 
cation, at least at the level of educationa 
theory, has shown considerable awareness 0 
this research, and many school system 
around the nation have incorporated facilities 
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for the gifted and the retarded in their total 
instructional programs. Current criticisms of 
education do imply that provisions for the 
high I. Q. group have been inadequate, yet 
their very existence proves the concern of 
public education. 

Unfortunately the church has no such rec- 
ord of even elementary attention given to the 
problem. Hence, in a real sense this book is 
pioneering in a hitherto unexplored territory. 
The author, Professor of Practical Ministries 
at Brite College of the Bible, Texas Christian 
University, draws on two decades of profes- 
ional and graduate experience in opening 
the field. His previous writings have cen- 
tered on guidance and religious counseling, 
providing a background for this introductory 
study. 

The volume is divided almost equally in its 
treatment of the “gifted” and “retarded” per- 
ons. The interest is broader than the usual 
ianner in which psychology uses the terms, 
owever, By definition the author uses re- 
arded to identify the three per cent to the 
eit extreme of the “bell-shaped curve” of 
wrmal distribution (with an average I. Q. 
(67). To this he adds the twenty to twenty- 
ive per cent of “slow learners” (average 
.Q. of 83). The same percentages hold 
rue, of course, for the right side of the curve 

ith the “rapid learners” (average I. Q. of 
lt) and the gifted (I. Q. of 133). The 
iportance of this is well illustrated in a 
hart (p. 19) comparing mental and chron- 
logical ages. For example, in a class of 
velve year old church school pupils, the re- 
itded child will have a mental age of 8 yrs.; 
e slow learner, 10 yrs.; the average child, 
yrs.; the rapid learner, 14 yrs. ; the gifted, 
iyrs. Prevailing practice would place all 
these in the same class, despite the varia- 
ins in ability. To be sure, few if any classes 
ist with all represented. Unfortunately, 
is does not diminish the importance of the 
oblem nor the challenge it presents. 
Like all new ventures this one suffers from 
¢ limitations imposed by its elementary na- 
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ture. Fully sixty per cent of the book is in 
no way new. Rather, it is the repetition of 
data on the gifted and retarded which are 
readily available in dozens of public educa- 
tion sources and volumes of educational psy- 
chology. It may be argued that religious 
educators are generally unfamiliar with this 
research and unlikely to spend the time 
needed to gain these understandings. Grant- 
ing that this is probable, the reviewer was 
still distressed to discover that only seventeen 
pages each could be devoted to the religious 
education of the gifted and retarded. This 
represents only eighteen per cent of the total 
book, with a similar small amount concerned 
with guidance. It is unfortunate that the 
total size of the book is such that its real 
subject, the church’s role with these indi- 
viduals, could not receive more adequate 
treatment. 

Despite these limitations, the book is quite 
strongly recommended to ministers, directors 
and other church workers who are not fa- 
miliar with this field of investigation. The 
data presented are recent, accurately reflect- 
ing current research. It is to be hoped that 
the author, whose competence in this area is 
demonstrated, will follow this introduction 
with a thorough-going, full-length treatment 
of the church’s opportunities and responsi- 
bilities with these often neglected persons in 


its fellowship. Marvin J. TAYLOR 


University of Pittsburgh 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The Religious Dimensions of Personality. 
By Wayne E,. Oates. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1957. xiii + 307 pages. 
$4.50. 


The Psychology of Religion. By WALTER 
Houston New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1958. xii+ 485 pages. No price 
given. 

The appearance of two new and valuable 
textbooks in the general field of “psychology 
of religion” calls for an explanation of how 
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they can be so different. Both books are writ- 
ten by seminary educators, and both survey 
the contributions of many contemporary psy- 
chologists. Yet Oates’ volume is flavored 
throughout by phrases of Christian doctrine, 
and Clark’s volume is flavored instead by 
statistics. Why? It is helpful to see that the 
encounter of religion with psychology can be 
explored from at least four different view- 
points. 

1) The descriptive-etiological approach. 
In this approach the investigator asks what 
purely psychological processes and structures 
with religious meaning appear to cause or 
accompany other purely psychological proc- 
esses and structures. Research is limited to 
what can be observed or directly inferred in 
the psyche. God is left out because there are 
patently no research tools to deal wich him, 
though the concept of God is kept clearly in 
view. Professional psychologists such as 


Gardner Murphy are most at home in this 
approach, through their training and experi- 


ence. 

2) The descriptive-hermeneutic approach. 
In this approach the investigator is concerned 
with causes and correlations chiefly as they 
shed light on the question of what is the ulti- 
mate felt meaning to individuals of certain 
religious experiences, ideas, and behaviors 
that appear in their psyches. Research of 
this sort is touchy, because it inevitably in- 
volves setting phenomena in various theologi- 
cal and philosophical perspectives, and is to 
that extent always on the edge of normative 
debate over which perspective does most jus- 
tice to the meanings being studied. William 
James is an obvious example of a psycholo- 
gist-philosopher who achieved, among other 
things, surprising depth and sensitivity in 
interpreting diverse religious phenomena ; 
historians of religion such as Gerardus Van 
der Leeuw have more recently contributed to 
such studies, drawing on many cultures. 

3) The approach of philosophy of religion. 
In this normative approach the investigator 
asks what concepts of God and man ought 
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to be employed by thinking men in the light 
of what may be descriptively seen of struc- 
ture, causation, and meaning in the psyche. 
But no careful philosopher is likely to gen- 
eralize about God on the basis of psychologi- 
cal data alone. Indeed, he will probe the hid- 
den assumptions of those who try to do so, 
including some psychotherapists who think 
that their concepts of “maturity,” “freedom,” 
and “balance” contain no religious doctrines. 
Erich Fromm is a commendable example of 
a psychological theorist who explicitly an- 
nounces when he is writing as a religious 
philosopher. 

4) The theological approach. In this nor- 
mative approach the investigator asks how 
the inheritors of a particular religious tradi- 
tion, with all its given insights and symbols 
and institutions, ought to think and act in 
particular contexts, in response to the find- 
ings of psychology. Writings of this sort in- 
clude not only doctrinal reflections on the 
nature and destiny of man, but also practica 
programs of pastoral psychology and reli 
gious education. 

Certainly all four of these approaches aré 
valuable, and none is wholly replaceable by 
the others. And certainly each approach ca 
contribute insights to the others. The prob 
lem for the reader is to determine which ap 
proach an author is using, and to evaluat 
his work fairly in its own terms. 

Professor Oates, who teaches psycholog) 
of religion and pastoral care at Souther 
Baptist Theological Seminary, has frank 
employed the theological approach, thoug 
he seems quite competent to have done other 
wise. In chapter after chapter he has trace 
the major psychological theories of man 
heredity, birth trauma, innate desires, deve 
opment of personality-center, achieveme 
and loss of personality structures, laws of t 
unconscious, and possible major life-goa 
Then in each chapter he has tried to answé 
the question, “What must the Protestal 
think and do in response to such finding 
and theories?” The outcome is a re-affirm 
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tion of Christian faith, some excellent sug- 
gestions for pastoral practice, and a call to 
psychologists to look sharply to Christian 
insights into personality in the light of such 


en- 
gi- fg matters as suffering and eschatology. Oates 
id- promises his Christian readers that his book 


will be a “venture in apologetics” on the one 
hand and on the other hand a call to take 
modern psychology seriously. He makes 
good on his promises. But he will probably 


get less far in his announced goal of stimulat- 
an- Meng psychologists to better personality theory. 
ious ror one thing, he has a tendency to belabor 
them for being naturalists as psychologists 
nor- Mg (Which they are quite entitled to be, in the 
how (ag cescriptive-etiological approach), as well as 
radi-fgor being naturalists as philosophers of re- 
rbolsmligion (where they are on more shaky 
ct inground). Further, Oates includes many pas- 
find-Mgages of sermonic prose which might trip 
rt in-ggpsychologists not used to thinking how 
1 they Christ died for them” as “research men.” 
cticalgmBut these are minor problems in a book that 
relimpucceeds well in saying many searching 
hings to the believer to whom it is primarily 

os ddressed. 
ple by Professor Clark, who is dean and teaches 
catmpsychology at the Hartford School of Reli- 
prot ous Education, has chosen a more tradi- 
ch apggponal approach for his book and writes ex- 
citly as a psychologist renouncing theologi- 
il competence (p. 279). Most of the time he 
hologym'cks to the tools and methods of academic 


sychology, citing a great many studies to 
how who thinks or does what in American 
‘ligious circles, at what age levels, etc. Like 
yates, he spends a good deal of his book on 
ages and processes in religious growth 
neither man deals with older age), but un- 
ke Oates he also takes up such special topics 
mysticism, prayer, worship, and types of 
‘ligious leadership-roles. Inevitably Clark 
ds that to say much about all these matters 
fmust go beyond the descriptive-etiological 
proach (where so little is known) to the 
scriptive-hermeneutic approach. This gets 

into some difficulties because he knows 
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so little of other religions than Christianity, 

and because he is not always ready to admit 
it when he introduces a theological or philo- 
sophical point of view. But he writes ear- 
nestly on such touchy and diverse matters as 
mystical experience, the psychology of suffer- 
ing, liturgy, and the gifts of prophecy, ex- 
plicitly incorporating the insights of other 
writers. Clark often steps out of his descrip- 
tive-psychologist role, perhaps because he is 
writing for college students who he feels 
ought to be challenged with normative con- 
cerns. He not only tells parents how to raise 
their children, and describes God as “the 
Good Counselor,” but writes a whole chapter 
on “religious maturity,” and concludes his 
volume with a set of generalizations incor- 
porating such loaded terms as “balance,” 
“creativity,” “most essential,” and “eternal.” 
Because he is less explicit and guarded, Clark 
is necessarily in this volume a weaker phi- 
losopher of religion than he is a psychologist, 
which is all he claims to be. As academic 
rather than therapeutic psychologist he leans 
more to quantitative studies than to the stim- 
ulating personality theories which Oates in- 
cludes, but he is not a stranger to these, nor 
to valuable first-hand documents of the re- 
ligious life. 

Both Oates and Clark have written survey 
volumes, rather than attempting fresh the- 
orizing on their own. However, Oates makes 
clear his debt to Sullivan, while Clark builds 
on Freud’s life and death urges, Thomas’ 
four wishes, and his own useful distinction 
of primary-secondary-tertiary religious be- 
havior. Oates scorns Eastern religions to a 
surprising degree. But he scorns just as 
quickly the subtle forms of idolatry and re- 
ligiosity in modern Christianity, and Clark 
joins him with occasional questions and sat- 
ire. Because he has dealt more with theory, 
Oates has probably written the more pro- 
found of the two books. Unfortunately, his 
book may be read and accepted all too easily 
by many who will agree to its answers with- 
out addressing the serious questions which 
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Oates himself has faced in contemporary psy- 
chology. The need will remain for introduc- 
tory studies such as Clark’s descriptive work, 
a welcome volume in a complex field. 
Harmon H. Bro 


Syracuse University 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


History of Religions. By E. O. JAMEs. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
x + 237 pages. $2.75. 

From a book bearing the title of George 
Foot Moore’s monumental work one expects 
many things. Like a good guru, it should 
lead the student to primary sources and teach 
him how to use them. It should provide an 
adequate framework for study and set forth 
sufficient facts in a sound methodological 
framework, with perspective and selectivity. 

This is a staggering task, and the categori- 
cal assertion that no volume in our generation 
has accomplished it may not be an overstate- 
ment. Professor James, professor emeritus 
of the history and philosophy of religion in 
the University of London, has called upon 
his rich background and attempted it, pro- 
ducing a book which is a pleasure to read. 

He has avoided the usual stereotype 
which allots a separate chapter to each major 
“religion” and has treated the dynamics of 
religious development in broad geographical 
areas. The currents of religious thought are 
allowed to flow into many channels. Thus 
there is no single treatment of “Buddhism,” 
but the Buddha appears in the context of In- 
dian religion. Mahayanism is treated in con- 
nection with China and Japan. 

The Hebrew-Jewish-Christian tradition is 
spread throughout the book, beginning in 
connection with “Religions of the Ancient 
Middle East,” in which context Hebrew re- 
ligion to the time of Solomon’s temple is de- 
scribed. Three chapters later, after a dis- 
cussion of Zoroastrianism, the Hebrews are 
encountered again under the heading, “Zo- 
roastrian Influences in Post-Exilic Judaism.” 
The reader is carried rapidly to A.D. 135 


and, in five pages following, whisked to the 
restoration of Israel in 1947. 

Jesus of Nazareth appears two chapters 
later (following Greek and Roman reli- 
gions). In seventeen pages, the book speeds 
through the Middle Ages and the Reforma- 
tion to a consideration of the nineteenth cen- 
tury English Church, the declaration of 
papal infallibility and the proclamation of 
the Assumption, although the “ecumenical 
movement” is not mentioned. There is a 
continuity within the framework of the book 
itself, but not always a continuous story for 
any given religious tradition. 

In the well-informed presentation of meth- 
odology the excellence of this work becomes 
apparent. I expect to assign chapters I and 
VIII, which are marked by sound learning 
and simple presentation. Matters of schol- 
arly debate, such as the date and importance 
of the “Dead Sea Scrolls,” are treated with 
commendable caution. 

Professor James has successfully spared 
his reader from the temptation to see an 
single religion as a water-tight submaring 
with a climate hermetically sealed off fro 
its environment. This is a commendable ai 
but, as the book stands, it is both a gain and 
a loss. It is a gain in that the reader sense 
at once the encyclopedic scope of the field; 
loss in that while the book has an encycl 
pedic scope, it does not have an encyclopedi 
content. It is simply too small for its i 
mense subject. 

James is a master of the art of condens1 
tion, and his book is well written. Perhap 
it is too well written, since he speaks wi 
such convincing authority that it is the u 
usual reader who will think it necessary | 
search out the sources on which the book 
based. For that matter, the bibliography pr 
vided would make such a search difficult, a 
the beginning student may be lulled into tl 
false peace of mind in which he believes t! 
he knows more than he actually does kno 


Harry M. Buck, 
Wellesley College 
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THE NEGRO AMERICAN 


The Story of the American Negro. By INA 
CorRINE Brown. New York: Friendship 
Press, second revised edition, 1957. xi + 
212 pages. $2.75 cloth; $1.50 paper. 


This book is what it says it is: the story of 
the American Negro. More particularly it 
is the story of the long struggle of the Negro 
who has asked only that he be treated as an 
American and as a person. 

It all began in 1619 when John Rolfe, of 
he Jamestown colony, wrote in his Journal: 
‘There came in a Dutch man of warre that 
old us twenty negars.” The final chapter 
(and let us hope history will look upon it as 
hat) deals with the “second Emancipation,” 
he Supreme Court rulings of 1954-55, and 
heir aftermath. But sandwiched between 
hese two events is the real story: the gradual 
ncreasing of an American slave trade in the 
ighteenth century, together with the colonial 
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pattern of slavery; next, the invention of the 
cotton gin in 1793, the crowning of Cotton 
as King, and the subsequent thirst for more 
and more slaves; then the Civil War which 
the author views as “‘an economic dispute 
and political test of strength’ that only grad- 
ually and partially took on the aspect of a 
moral crusade” (p. 74); and finally, the 
“tragic era” of Reconstruction. The story is 
brought up to date by chapters dealing with 
the twentieth century struggle of the Negro 
as he first faced the “shock of freedom,” and 
then later adjusted himself to the quasi char- 
acter of this freedom. 

Remembering that even as late as 1910, 
nine-tenths of our Negro population was to 
be found in the South, and realizing that even 
today two-thirds of all American Negroes 
still reside in Southern states, it is under- 
standable that the main action of Miss 
Brown’s story takes place below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Nor is it surprising that she 


The Answer 


By JOHN NORTON. Translated and edited by Douglas Horton 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


John Norton’s “Responsio” (1648) virtually unknown, yet still 
vitally important today, was the first book written in Latin in 
New England and the first clear statement of the ecclesiology of 
the New England churches. Written to ariswer a set of questions 
put to the Puritan dissenters by William Apollonius, pastor- 
theologian of the church of Middleburg, The Answer.provides 
historians of Puritanism and 17th century America with some 
valuable information and offers all members of Calvinist in- 
spired religions a fuller understanding of their heritage. 
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deals as extensively as she does with the 
institution of slavery. As a white woman, 
born and educated in the South, and now 
Professor of Social Anthropology at Scarritt 
College, our author carefully explains the 
many reasons for the rise of slavery, and the 
subsequent sharp and cruel differentiation 
between black and white. But explanations 
are not excuses, so that Miss Brown does not 
flinch from handing down a severe indict- 
ment of the whole slave system. And her 
analysis is acute. The tragedy of slavery was 
not due to the fact that Negroes worked long 
hours, had too little to eat, were often flogged, 
and even sold like cattle. Rather the tragedy 
lay in the fact that from infancy the Negro 
slave “was so conditioned and trained by pre- 
cept and the collective expectation of his 
world that he often came to believe in his 
own inferiority and to accept his servile 
status as a matter of course” (p. 56). Much 
more than the symbol of Simon Legree, it 
was this “brain washing” which was the real 
crime of slavery. Moreover, from the shadow 
of this crime, the Negro masses have not yet 
fully emerged. 

First published in 1936, The Story of the 
American Negro was received with high 
praise. This revised edition, taking into ac- 
count several significant strides which the 
American Negro has taken in the past two 
decades, is no less praiseworthy. A full and 
helpful bibliography contributes to its useful- 
ness, and splendid line drawings (by Aaron 
Douglas) introduce each chapter. Buy it to 
read yourself, and to pass on to that friend 
who took Little Rock a little too calmly. 

DonaLp KocHER 

Lafayette College 
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The Spirit of American Christianity. By 
Ronatp E. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. xii + 241 pages. $3.75, 


It is altogether fitting that one standing in 
the spiritual lineage of Alexander Campbell 
should write this book. For the volume i; 
permeated with an earnest ecumenical con- 
cern and a steady hope that out of man’s sec- 
tarian disorder God’s design may ultimately 
emerge. 

It requires, of course, a rather steady hope 
even to write a book with the title given 
above. The author is, however, manifestly 
fair and reassuringly modest as he acknow!- 
edges the necessary oversimplifications as 
well as the limitations of the free churchman’ 
perspective. “American Christianity” is, ad 
mittedly, analysis-defying ; one can but honor 
the effort to synthesize and characterize. By 
the book’s informal and occasionally anec 
dotal nature (and by the additional fact tha 
it was originally designed for non-America 
consumption ), it invites comparison with th¢ 
late Dean Sperry’s still valuable Religion i 
America, While the interpretations may no 
be always as penetrating, the observation 
are clearly those of an alert and concerne( 
member of the household of faith. 

Ronald Osborn, professor of Church His 
tory at Butler University, is writing not pri 
marily for the historian or theologian, but t 
“help readers in the United States to unde 
stand the peculiar features of their own rel 
gion and to view it in a larger perspective. 
The approach, furthermore, “is not that 4 
mere academic analysis, but rather of test 
mony” (pp. ix, x). There are a useful bil 
liographical essay and a detailed index. 

Epwin S. Gaustad 

University of Redlands 
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THE BIBLE 


The Unity of the Bible. By H. H. Rowtey. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1957. 232 pages. $1.45. 


The “unity (amidst the diversity) of the Bible” 
is the divine element—“the unity is not the unity 
of the spirit of Israel and of the church, but the 
unity of the Divine revelation given in the context 
of history and through the medium of human per- 
sonality” (28). Rowley attempts, in the succeeding 
fve chapters, to show the “continuing thread that 
gives unity” to the Old and New Testaments. 

Chapter II finds the unity of the priest and 
nrophet, the Law and the Prophets, to be in obedi- 
nce—obedience to the will of God as expressed in 
he Mosaic covenant, and developed by men of 

id in succeeding centuries. Both the covenant 
(Law) and the prophet call for confession of sins, 
bedience, submission, and sacrifice (a contrite 
eart)—herein is the unity (pp. 49, 59). 

Rowley also claims that the dynamic unity of 
he Bible is found in the teachings of both the Old 
nd New Testaments concerning the doctrine of 

od, and of man. He argues that the basic unity in 
he doctrine of God is found in the following 
haracteristics: compassion for the oppressed, an- 

et against the oppressor, faithfulness to deliver 
nd save, and divine grace which initiates man’s 

ilvation through obedience and faith (pp. 67-70). 

Priest, legalist, and prophet agree fundamentally 

ithe doctrine of man, as illustrated in Genesis 1: 
Dbedience brings fellowship, disobedience brings 

volt and drives a man from God’s presence. All 

ee (priest, law-giver, prophet) are united in 
¢ fundamental importance of obedience to the 

‘ill of God. 

Chapter III, “The Fulfilment of Promise,” finds 

unity of revelation in the “pattern” God uses— 

¢ pattern of grace, compassion, election, and de- 
erance. These patterns are “in different terms, 
tthe pattern is still the same” (p. 95). Rowley 
gues that Temple sacrifices were suspended for 
¢ Jews (A.D. 70) due to circumstances but not 
choice, as with the Christians. For Christians, 
ky were suspended because Jesus was the “ful- 
Iment of promise,” the final and ultimate sacri- 
¢ for sin. Rowley finds that the sacrificial sys- 
, the Passover, the “Remnant,” and the Lord’s 
typer are each based on the “same pattern” in 
th Old and New Testaments. 


The last two chapters attempt to show how the 
Cross and the two sacraments are fulfillments of 
the highest ideas of the Old Testament. The Cross, 
standing for vicarious suffering (Isa. 53), the 
Lord’s Supper (“interpreted as a sacrifice”), and 
baptism (“a symbol of union with Christ in His 
death and resurrection’) are all concepts deeply 
embedded in the Old Testament. 

The last chapter is certainly the weakest chapter 
in the book. Rowley takes up a denominational 
point of view and argues for immersion, and 
against infant baptism, arguments which are quite 
out of place. He proposes to show how baptism is 
related to the Bible, but shows only how it is 
based on and interpreted rightly by reading Ro- 
mans 6. He fails to show the “unity of the Bible” at 
this point. 

There is much of value and worth in this vol- 
ume, especially Chapter II, dealing with the under- 
lying unity of the Law and the Prophets. 


Horace R. WEAVER 
Union College 


Plants of the Bible. 


By A. W. Anpberson. 72 
pages, 12 colored plates, 4 line drawings. New 
York: Philosophical Library Inc., 1957. $6.00. 


Mr. Anderson has written a well informed and 
informal book about the trees, plants, and herbs so 
abundantly mentioned in the Bible. As this is ob- 
viously meant to be a gift book, the author has 
made no attempt at definitive scientific analysis of 
biblical botany, but has kept his commentary short, 
and interlarded with stories, myths and supersti- 
tions that have accumulated about the “Lilies of 
the Field,” the “Frankincense and Myrrh,” the 
“Cedars of Lebanon,” and many other of the fa- 
mous phrases that are familiar to all of us. 

The twelve color prints he has chosen to illus- 
trate some of the plants are particularly felicitous 
as he has used several of Pierre Redoute’s, the 
greatest of botanical painters. These illustrations 
appear on the right hand page and on the left are 
quotations from the Bible in which the particular 
flower, shrub, or tree is mentioned. It makes for 
a nice format. The accompanying text for each 
species is short but includes nevertheless such 
major controversies as to what was the “Rose of 
Sharon” or the Apple-plants, which did not grow 
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in Palestine. There are line drawings to supple- 
ment the colored illustrations. 

Despite the informal nature of the text the book 
contains considerable botanical information and an 
account of why the various botanists as well as the 
author have suggested what, for example, was the 
“Lily of the Valley” or the “Lily among Thorns,” 
various spices, the genus of the famous “Green 
Bay Tree” and many more. 

Anderson, as other authors of similar books, 
quotes the King James version, although he pro- 
poses, and rightly so, different identification 
(e.g., he identifies the Hebrew Tappuach—com- 
monly rendered as “apple”’—with the apricot, but 
quotes Song of Solomon 2:3 “As the apple tree 
among the trees of the wood”). Since, however, 
many of the biblical passages quoted in the book 
refer to more than one plant, it would have been 
useful if the name in question would have been 
marked in italics, or otherwise. 

The text is often quite chatty, which makes 
reading light and pleasant, but the chattiness some- 
times induces the author to make some unwar- 
ranted remarks. He puts the blame for the de- 
struction of the cedar forests on King Solomon, 
notwithstanding the fact that the denudation of the 
Lebanon had started fifteen hundred years earlier 
by Pharaoh Senefurn, who, as inscription informs 
us, “sent forty ships to the Lebanon to bring tim- 
ber.” And Solomon can surely not be made respon- 
sible for the goats which “browse off the lush 
growth” in a country which was outside his juris- 
diction. 

One naturally does not expect to find in a book 
of this type all the plants mentioned in the Bible, 
and in fact the author lists twenty-four plants as 
against two hundred and thirty in Harold M. Mol- 
denke’s Plants of the Bible, but one wonders what 
criterion Anderson used. Certainly not that of 
popularity or frequency of occurrence, if he de- 
scribes and pictures the “Laurel” and the “Dove’s 
Dung,” each of which is mentioned only once in 
the Bible, but does not deal with the pomegranate, 
which occurs twenty three times and whose popu- 
larity in ancient times may be gauged from the 
fact that it is reproduced on countless reliefs, 
paintings, mosaics, and coins. 

Although this is not a book for scholars, an in- 
dex of biblical references would have been useful, 
even for common Bible readers. As it is now, the 
biblical verses are prominently displayed on sep- 
arate pages facing the colored reproductions, which 
are very useful and laudable. But in cases, and such 
are many, where a verse contains more than one 
plant name, it is prominently quoted only once, but 
mentioned in the text again and again. 

For those who are interested in plants and the 
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look of the land in biblical times and in new in. 
terpretations of the biblical text from a botanical 
point of view, this pleasant and different book will 
hold considerable charm. 
IMMANUEL BEN-Dor 
Harvard Divinity School 


Introducing the New Testament (Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged). By ARcHIBALD \, 
Hunter. Philadelphia: The Westminster Pres; 
1957. 208 pages. $3.00. 


cluded only those books he considered most impor 
tant. Now Dr. Hunter has added nine chapter 
These deal with II Corinthians, Galatians, Eph 
sians, Colossians, I and II Thessalonians, the Pa 
toral Epistles; the Johannine Epistles, Jude, ani 
II Peter. 

In the earlier edition, occasional chapters we 
largely devoted to paraphrases of the particul 
book. This is the procedure followed in most 4 
the new presentation of this volume. Doubtles 
some will find these digests helpful; others wi 
regret the fact that more of the available space hd 
not been utilized to introduce additional historic 
and critical information, 

Although Dr. Hunter presents variant points 
view and usually settles on the one most wide 
held, he sometimes omits or drops topics whi 
one wishes were pursued. In this connection, 
question arises as to why he still does not allu 
to his footnote conjecture regarding the possi 
imprisonment of Paul at Ephesus in his chapte 
on Philippians and Philemon. 

This is too brief a work to afford a definiti 
treatment. Nonetheless, it does justify its tif 
and should be a useful introduction to place in 
hands of those beginning what one hopes ¥ 
become a serious study of the New Testament. 

CATHERINE O. 

The Hannah More Academy 

Reisterstown, Maryland 


The First Christian. By A. Powett Davies. 
York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957. ix 
275 pages. $4.50. 


Dr. Davies sides with Jewish scholars in say 
that Paul was “the first Christian,” and that Ch 
tianity was the product of Hellenistic influend 
In the light of his studies of the Dead Sea Sct 
Dr. Davies also proposes that Christianity emer 
from Essenic Judaism rather than from Pharis 
or rabbinic forms. Thus he sees “primitive C 
tianity” as another form of “Essenic Judaism” 
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N 10-9 the Qumran Community, but with more Hellenistic 
nical overtones and thought patterns. He sees the first 
< Will break between the Judaic and Hellenistic groups 
at the martyrdom of Stephen followed by the dis- 
Dor sension over the manner of accepting Gentiles into 
the fold. The struggle between the Judaizers un- 
der James and the Hellenists under Paul was the 
dition next step. John Mark’s defection on the “first cam- 
> i paign” was not from discouragement but from 
Presa utter disagreement with Paul’s leadership and mes- 
sage after the Cyprus mission. Mark returned not 
to Antioch but to Jerusalem to report to James the 
autho ieretical activities of Paul. 
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Dr. Davies sees these Hellenists (including 
Paul) seeking desperately to maintain some con- 
nections with the parent group for the sake of 
Jewish “status” in the eyes of the Empire (p. 115). 
Thus Paul took relief from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
gathered up the collection from his mission 
hurches, took a Nazirite vow on his last visit to 
jerusalem, but all in vain. Rome ultimately dis- 
overed this subterfuge and promptly began to per- 
ecute these Christians. 

Dr. Davies accepts the recent theory that Paul 
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ers WiRiid not make “journeys” as Luke would indicate. 
pace “Moreover he subscribes to the North Galatian 


heory. He thinks the author of Luke-Acts (which 
' e dates at A.D. 105) was more concerned with 
points Gis catechesis than in telling the truth of the mat- 


t wide er in many instances. Wherever Acts and Paul’s 
od Whit ecters disagree, he accepts Paul’s words and finds 
tion, “MFreasons” for Luke’s presentation in Acts. 
ot alll This reviewer spotted only two mistakes in the 
» POSAMext: (a) on p. 104 Agrippa I son of Philip, when 
chaptel reality he is the son of Aristobulus; thus the 
_ BBephew of Philip; (b) on p. 244 Knox supposedly 
definit s quoted, yet the footnote refers to a book by 
its “Hock. The reader will find some major changes in 
ace 1 "He dates usually accepted for the New Testament 
jopes “riod, but Dr. Davies has placed a chronological 
iment. BBble before the opening chapter of his study. 
Ira JAY MARTIN, 3RD 
Berea College 
vies. N@™ie Letters to the Corinthians. Translated with 
1957. Introduction and Interpretation by WILLIAM 
BarcLay. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
~~ 1957. xviii + 298 pages. $2.50. 
that Cha This is a fourth volume in the series entitled 
influent he Daily Bible Study” intended “to bring the 
Sea Scr@™pults of modern scholarship to the non-technical 
ity emer kder in a form that does not require a theological 
n Pharisffucation to understand,” and which seeks “to 
itive Chileke the teaching of the New Testament books 


idaism” ##evant to life and work today.” William Barclay, 
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lecturer in New Testament and Hellenistic Greek 
at the University of Glasgow, has written short 
commentaries on Luke, Acts and Mark for this 
series, 

In a general introduction to the Corinthian let- 
ters Mr. Barclay says nothing new, but he says 
it well. He follows Kirsopp Lake and others in 
finding fragments of four letters in 1,2 Corinthi- 
ans; he considers that 2 Cor. 10-13 is “almost cer- 
tainly” the Severe Letter referred to in 2 Cor. 2:4 
and 7:8. Barclay’s brief sketch concerning Corinth 
contains many facts about the city and its history 
and is interestingly told. 

The author’s division of the text for exposition 
seems to accord with Paul’s organization of his 
subject-matter. The running commentary is halted 
periodically for a forward look, and helpful sug- 
gestions are given the reader to provide the histor- 
ical context for troublesome passages. The type- 
setter and editors could have set apart these 
transitional passages to greater advantage. The only 
variation in the painfully small type is the use of 
italics. 

Whether the reader turn to the most profound 
sections such as 1 Cor. 13 or 15, or to perplexing 
or obscure passages such as 1 Cor. 10:20f or 
11:2-16, he will not be disappointed. Although 
Barclay’s comments are necessarily brief they are 
usually to the point and a genuine effort is made 
to reconstruct the situation against which the pas- 
sage is to be read and understood. There are a 
few places where the illustrations are far-fetched, 
although they may be evocative to the Scotsman, 
and the scholar’s approach to a passage gives place 
to short, three-point homilies (cf. 1 Cor. 7 :36-38). 
However, these are exceptions. On the whole 
Barclay’s explanatory paragraphs are models of 
exegesis and exposition in which the central words 
and ideas of Paul are effectively presented and 
illustrated. There is no false separation between 
the effort to discern critical problems and theologi- 
cal relevance. 

James L. PRICE 

Duke University 


The Gospel of John. By WitttaM Barctay. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. Vol. I, 
xli + 268 pages. Vol. II, x + 338 pages. $2.50 
per vol. 


These volumes are a part of the Daily Study 
Bible series first published in 1955 under the aus- 
pices of the Church of Scotland. The Westminster 
Press is now making them available to the Ameri- 
can market. The purpose of the series is to “make 
the results of modern scholarship available to the 
non-technical reader ...; and then to seek to 
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make the teachings of the New Testament books 
relevant to life and work today.” The author is 
William Barclay, lecturer in New Testament and 
Hellenistic Greek at the University of Glasgow. 

As devotional commentaries these volumes con- 
tain much fine material. The author has many in- 
sights into the meaning of specific words, the 
Evangelist’s love for the double meaning, and the 
relevance of the ideas for modern man. Some of 
the sections seemed unduly verbose to this re- 
viewer, but this a minor matter. 

The real weakness of these volumes is in their 
effort to interpret “the results of modern scholar- 
ship.” Barclay’s discussion of authorship reaches 
the strange conclusion that the “Witness” of the 
Fourth Gospel is none other than the Apostle John, 
whose words were recorded by John the Elder, 
whose function is little more than that of a secre- 
tary. It is further assumed that the three Johan- 
nine Epistles are also from the Elder, thus ac- 
counting for the similarities, but omitting the seri- 
ous problem of the differences between the Gospel 
and the Epistles, and between the various Epistles. 

Dr. Barclay takes seriously the suggestion that 
John is a spiritual Gospel, but he has great diffi- 
culty in applying this concept. He realizes that 
there is much in the Fourth Gospel that must be 
an interpretation of Jesus in view of the experi- 
ence of the author, but his tendency is to regard 
everything that he can as historical. In his treat- 
ment of the Lazarus story, he recognizes that there 
is some connection between the Mary and Martha 
of John and of Luke, and that the silence of the 
Synoptics on such a resurrection is a real difficulty, 
but he concludes that something happened at Beth- 
any, even though we cannot be sure just what. 

These volumes have considerable devotional and 
homiletical value, have some good insights into the 
Johannine use of dialogue and of certain words 
and phrases, but on the whole fall short of an ade- 
quate interpretation of the findings of modern 
scholarship relevant to the Fourth Gospel. 


ArTHUR H. MAYNARD 
University of Miami 


Die riitselhaften Termini Nazorader und Iskariot. 
By Bertr: GARTNER. Uppsala—Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1957. Pp. 68. Kr. 5. 


In this fourth number of Horae Soederblomianae, 
Gartner (already well known for his study of the 
Areopagus address) deals with “the mysterious 
terms Nazoraios and Iskariot” in relation to their 
meanings in early Christian theology and in the 
history of religion. He finds the origin of Nazo- 
raios in Isaiah 42:6 and 49:8 and shows how these 
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passages with their contexts influenced the first 
two chapters of Matthew. This was one line oj 
development in the exegesis of Isaiah; another wa; 
followed first at Qumran and among the Nassa- 
raioi mentioned by Epiphanius and later among 
the Mandaeans. In this second line Isaiah 11, | 
(not so important for Matthew) came to play a 
greater part. As for Iskariot, Gartner fully agree 
with C. C. Torrey that the name means “the false 
one.” He then shows how the primary heilsge. 
schichtlich significance of Judas in the New Testa 
ment is as the man possessed by Satan, the “soy 
of destruction” (John 17:12, cf. 2 Thess. 2:3), 
The description of his work as motivated by desir 
for money is popular and secondary. Gartner the 
traces Jewish depictions of the traitors Bileam an 
Ahitophel, and finds striking similarities between 
Ahitophel and Judas; while he refuses to claim 
New Testament dependence on Jewish tradition 
his parallels seem to point in that direction. Thi 
is a very useful study of two words which, at fir 
glance seem “mysterious,” actually shed a goo 
deal of light on the meaning of the New Testament 


Rosert M. Grant 
University of Chicago 


Judas, The Betrayer. By Avpert Graal 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1957. Translate 
from the French. 81 pages. $1.50. 


The author of this brief study of Judas is a trav 
elling minister of the Free Church in Switzerland 
“This could be called a psychological study,” sq 
the publishers, but the author seems to disavo 
this (p. 35): “. . . not especially with the aim 4 
explaining the psychology of the traitor, but t 
render intelligible by this terrible example w 
may happen to a man... when he strays fro 
the straight and narrow path of duty.” It is, to} 
sure, an attempt to reconstruct imaginative! 
largely by use of the Gospels’ statements, w 
probably went on in the mind of Judas. The a 
thor often points a moral for the reader to hee 
It is thus more like a homily or meditation fitti 
for Holy Week reading. 

The plan of the book is well conceived. 
three parts, headed by the passages: John 6: 
Matt. 26:25, Luke 22:48, treat of Judas befa 
during and after the Last Supper. Naturally, 
question is raised by the author as to why Chri 
“who knew everything and whose vision penetral 
. .. the most secret places of the heart,” sho 
choose for one of his disciples such a man 
Judas. “Was Christ mistaken when he made ! 
choice? .. . Must we believe that he intention: 
chose a traitor so that the Scriptures might be 4 
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filled .. .?” 
tests against such a supposition” (pp. 10-11). He 
offers other explanations, among which are: that 
Judas, being a Judean, and Judea being ruled by a 
Roman governor, felt the yoke of Rome more gall- 
ing than did the Galileans. Therefore they hoped 
with greater impatience for a promised deliverer. 
Judas shared intensely this longing. But Judas was 
not only “more of a patriot than a believer”’—he 
uiso had an ulterior aim in following Jesus, to 


... “All our moral sense... pro- 


urn his position to financial benefit. So he was 


driven more and more to abandon a cause which 
demanded complete devotion and which might yield 


one of the material rewards he so greatly coveted. 
iven this greed for money, it was natural Judas 
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should seek an opportunity to betray Jesus, and at 


ast to say to the chief priests, “What will you 


rive me if I deliver him to you?” 


The scene at the Last Supper is described viv- 
ly: Judas becoming more deeply involved in his 
reasonable plans, and Jesus seeking repeatedly to 
ppeal to Judas to abandon his perfidious design, 
ppeals which the other disciples evidently did not 
llow, or perhaps did not even hear (cf. espe- 
jally John 13:11, 18, 21, 27-9). 

This leads straight into the third part, the carry- 
ng out of Judas’ nefarious intention with all 
peed, despite any misgivings that Judas may have 
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ad or any and every appeal of Jesus. The after- 
iath, before the crucifixion, Judas’ repentance and 
agic end by his own hand, is impressively told. 
The unnamed translator achieves a smooth, read- 
ble style, marred slightly by occasional confusing 
pmbinations of phrases (as e.g., p. 14 “Matthew, 
e man who was a thief .. .”; p. 40 “Peter’s dec- 
ration, ‘Have not I chosen ... and one of you 
a devil?’” The original French text was pub- 
hed more than thirty years ago. 

A more critical treatment would have obviated 
@ weaving together of passages from all four 
ospels as of equal weight, or the quite literal’ in- 
rpretations of certain citations. But the work as 
whole is effectively and sensitively written. 


Joun W. F.iicHt 


Haverford College 


TORCHBOOKS 


Travail of Religious Liberty. By Rotanp H. 
Barnton. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1951. 272 pages. $1.45. 


This is an exceptionally readable, informing 
ok about “the history of religious liberty.” De- 
ered originally as the Sprunt Lectures for 1950 
the Union Theologiéal Seminary (Presbyte- 
n), in Richmond, Va., the material has now 
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been published by Harpers in its series of “Torch- 
books.” 

It is beyond the purpose of this reviewer to out- 
line contents of the book in detail. It is only pos- 
sible to indicate the broad sweep of the work. The 
nine persons selected by Dr. Bainton fall into three 
groups. The first trio have been chosen to illus- 
trate persecution, Catholic and Protestant. They 
consist of two persecutors, the first Catholic, the 
second Protestant, namely, Torquemada and Cal- 
vin, and one victim of persecution from both par- 
ties, namely, Michael Servetus. The second three 
epitomize the struggle for liberty on the Continent 
in the sixteenth century. They are Sebastian Cas- 
tellio the Frenchman, and David Joris the Hol- 
lander, and Bernardino Ochino the Italian. The 
third three exemplify the struggle in England and 
the colonies in the seventeenth century, namely, 
John Milton for the Puritan revolution in the Old 
Country and Roger Williams in the New, and John 
Locke for the age of the Glorious Revolution and 
the Act of Toleration. 

Although it is claimed that this book is directed 
to the general public, it would seem to this re- 
viewer that it would be a very difficult book for 
the average Christian to read. It presupposes too 
much, too wide an understanding in the field of 
Church History. The notes in the concluding 
“Sources” are extensive, complete, and most useful, 
for those scholars who have access to Church His- 
tory, Harvard Theological Review, Journal of 
Modern History, and other learned journals, and 
to those who know Henry C. Lea’s The Inquisi- 
tion in Spain. But what “average” reader has ac- 
cess to these? 

But one does not have to read the sources to 
enjoy a book. And anyone who reads this book 
will find his time and effort well spent. He will 
probably have a more tolerant attitude towards 
those who do not believe exactly as he does, and 
he will certainly have a much better perspective of 
the whole range of persecution. 

Seventeen excellent wood-cuts depicting phases 
and personalities of this absorbing history enhance 
the value of the book. 

Joun H. JOHANSEN 

Salem College 


THEOLOGY 


Theology for Beginners. By F. J. SHEED. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. x + 241 pages. 
$3.00. 


Publishers seldom write books, and Catholic lay- 
men are not usually concerned with theology. Now 
here is an exception. F. J. Sheed, is Sheed, of 
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Sheed and Ward; he was granted a doctorate of 
Sacred Theology honoris causa, and he is the au- 
thor of a book entiled Theology for Beginners. 
The “beginners” will not be frustrated. Here is a 
most lucid summary of Roman Catholic doctrine, 
much more palatable than the Baltimore Catechism, 
or the Catechismus Romanus, notorious for their 
dogmatism and their obsolete pedagogy. The au- 
thor has made it a point gently to guide the “be- 
ginners” toward the essential tenets of Roman 
Catholicism, not so much because the Church 
makes it a duty for its members to abide by them, 
but rather because they are vital to the Roman 
Catholic understanding of man’s relationship to 
God and neighbor. Thus Sheed’s Theology for 
Beginners is akin to Karl Adam’s Spirit of Ca- 
tholicism. A bit of streamlining was necessary for 
making theology accessible to laymen, and there is 
some danger that the “beginners” for whom the 
book is written will prematurely figure themselves 
to be masters. Yet the author repeatedly warns 
them that everything theological is not as simple 
as he makes it look, and that a fuller treatment 
“must come at a later stage of one’s study of the- 
ology.” In spite of such warnings, an illusion may 
well linger that the demonstration of these difficult 
problems could be conclusively administered as 
soon as the author, or any Catholic author, would 
set his mind to it. This of course is good peda- 
gogy, some may call it propaganda, which is ‘not 
quite fair. Whatever the name, I am convinced 
that readers graduating from Theology for Begin- 
ners will find rough going ahead, shall they seek 
an overall justification of Roman Catholic doctrine. 
But this is strictly not imputable to the author. 
GeorcEes A. BARROoIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Theological Essays. By FRepericK DENISON 
Maurice. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
331 pages. $5.00. 


The Theological Essays were directed to a con- 
temporary situation which was dominated by ex- 
plosive forces of industrial unrest, materialistic 
ideologies, while new biological sciences under- 


mined traditional Christian beliefs. Basing his 
theology on the related doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, Maurice anticipated the the- 
ological issues of the present day with some rele- 
vance and force. 

These essays, first published in 1853, were no 
doubt to be a formal and mature statement of 
Maurice’s beliefs. The subjects discussed in the 
sixteen essays cover all the theological problems 
inherent in faith, sin, evil, righteousness, Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, Resurrection, regeneration, in- 
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spiration, the Holy Spirit, the Unity of the Church, 
and Eternal Life and Eternal Death. Having been 
born in a Unitarian home, Maurice often wrote 
with the Unitarians in mind as in the essay “The 
Trinity in Unity.” 

One of the outstanding contributions of Maurice 
to ecumenical thought is in the essay, “On the 
Unity of the Church.” The idea of the Church 
Universal is built on the very nature of God him- 
self. Christ is the Head of the whole human race 
since we are created in Christ and redeemed by 
Him. The Church by its nature must be inclusive, 

His discussion of the Atonement exposed him to 
many attacks as did his teaching on eternal pun- 
ishment which precipitated a heresy trial. While 
convinced that the doctrine of penal substitution 
misrepresents the character of God, he presents his 
thought in six caveats with a synthesis which ap- 
pears to this reviewer as that of Abelard. In the 
course of his lecture one finds him affirming what 
he previously denies (pages 109-10). 

Most likely to interest the modern reader is his 
discussion of the “eternal” which denotes a non- 
temporal existence; his attempt to catholicize Prot- 
estantism without losing what Protestantism cher- 
ishes most, freedom of inquiry; his conception of 
history as a record of unfolding Providence; his 
defense of the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. 

The publication of these essays will meet a defi 
nite need if we are to understand the Broat 
Church movement of nineteenth century England 
but it should also provoke us to re-examine som 
of our theological presuppositions if we are to 
transcend our sectarian and ecclesiastical division 
which Maurice deplored. 

ALFRED J. Gross 

Alfred University 


PALESTINE TOUR 


Put Off Thy Shoes. By Etizastra 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 19 


pp. $3.50. 


In twenty-six chapters, some less than two pag¢ 
in length, the author records her impressions 4 
old cities and new in Palestine—what else are \ 
to call it: Israel and those pertinent parts of 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan? The list 
like a well-arranged tour, with a visit to Mea 
She‘arim at the beginning of Shabbat, trips 
Edom, Eilat, Ashkelon and Caesarea, Tel Avi 
Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee, Haifa and Moul 
Carmel, then, after a Mendelbaum Gate crossi 
the Old City, Bethlehem, Mt. Nebo, Petra, etc. 

If my own feelings are a reliable basis for judf 
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ment, I venture the opinion that Miss Hamilton’s 
visits to the gibbutzim reflect the mixed emo- 
tions of those of us who have grown up in western 
culture to the communistic life of the qibbutz. It 
js not easy to see the problems of another people 
and their attempts at solution in pure objectivity. 
Or again, in the few occasions when the author 
has allowed herself to indulge in the discussion of 
religious matters (as, for example, the dialogue 
with a learned Jew about the Incarnation), we ad- 
mire her candor and her good taste, both in what 
she has said and in what she has refrained from 
saying. 

Whether this book will have value for one who 
has not been privileged to visit the Holy Land, I 
cannot tell. It will not serve as a guide. And 
Americans who attempt to visit Israel before pass- 
ing into Jordan may find the Mendelbaum Gate a 
one-way passage—with them attempting to go the 
wrong way! But for those who like to think back 
over the unforgettable experiences of the journey 
of all journeys, a visit to the Holy Land, I am sure 
that Put Off Thy Shoes will provide the back- 
ground music for many happy memories. 


SAnForp LaSor 
Fuller Theological Seminary 


MISSIONS 


ourney Into Mission. By New 
York: Friendship Press, 1957. 180 pages. $1.25. 


This vital book presents intensely personal pages 
rom the 1950-55 diary of a first termer to Japan. 
Philip Williams tells how he felt on a large num- 
hr of issues. His convictions, reflecting what he 
as taught in seminary, are the newer emphases in 
¢ world mission. United States foreign policy, 
¢ beauties of Japan, the danger of idolizing such 
cauty, the need for humility among missionaries, 
he urgency (and impossibility) of adopting a Jap- 
ese standard of living, deep appreciation for the 
apanese, tremendous concern for world commu- 
ity, the strange new customs of Japan, all these 
d many more pass in review before his philo- 
ophic mind. 

As an appreciative account of contemporary Ja- 
gn by an alert Christian, this is eminently reada- 
é, an excellent book for mission study classes on 
kpan, 

As an account of how the United Church of 
hrist in Japan uses first termers, however, or of 
hat mission ought to be, the book presents some 
hculties. It is an honest book about first termers. 
t. Williams says he did not learn the language 
‘ll. He was in Japan as a wide-roving, sympa- 
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thetic, Christian American. His concerns through- 
out are those of America rather than of the Japa- 
nese Church. His chief passions are; a) how to 
make America treat Japan in a more Christian 
fashion; and b) how to spread mutual harmony 
among the nations. Winning men to Christ, es- 
tablishing new congregations, training the ministry, 
he discusses these here and there and does a little 
at them; but almost “from the outside.” The cen- 
tral tasks of the Church were not his either by 
choice or assignment. 

Journey Into Mission raises questions about what 
the role of missionaries in Younger Churches can 
be and what mission itself essentially is. 


DonaLp McGAvraNn 
The School of Religion 
Butler University 


Japanese Witnesses to Christ. Edited by Nort- 
MiIcHI EpizAwa. New York: Association Press, 
1957. 96 pages. $1.25. 


Stephen Neill’s foreword sketches the revolu- 
tionary changes in Japan with the inauguration of 
the Meiji period and the problems of national, po- 
litical and social renewal which bore heavily upon 
the old aristocracy and the Samurai families. Sig- 
nificantly four of the five “witnesses” selected were 
from those classes and the story of their finding the 
Christian faith and giving it to their people is in- 
timately bound up with these revolutionary changes. 
The book includes no living persons and does not 
pretend to characterize Christianity in Japan today. 
But in these pioneering individuals it relates 
Christianity to some of the finest and most charac- 
teristic spiritual qualities of the Japanese people. 

The editor is author of the first sketch of Joseph 
Neesima, founder of Doshisha University, through 
whose services to the Japanese Educational Com- 
missions and the spirit and ideals implanted in the 
Doshisha schools a lasting impression was made on 
Christian higher education. Shigema Kega writes 
the story of Yoichi Honda, founder of the Japan 
Methodist Church and its first bishop after seven- 
teen years as president of Aoyma Gakuin Univer- 
sity. Masahisa Uemura, a great Presbyterian 
churchman, pastor for forty years of one church 
he founded, is fittingly treated by Pres. Kuwada of 
Tokyo Union Theological Seminary; for Uemura 
was also a founder and leader of theological edu- 
cation, influential in maintaining an evangelical 
theology in the Japanese churches. The fourth 
figure, in contrast, is Kanzo Uchimura, one of a 
devout band of students at American-led Sappora 
Agricultural College, done by Yozo Yuasa. He 
worked as an independent evangelist, leading what 
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is called the Non-Church Christians, developing 
into an eminent lecturer and publisher on biblical 
themes. The final sketch on Gumpei Yamamuro 
by Tamiko Yamamuro, deals with the one excep- 
tion to Samurai-class background. Gumpei’s boy- 
hood is a saga of hardships overcome and of provi- 
dential befriendings until he became a Christian 
and found outlet for his social sympathies in the 
Salvation Army. After thirty years of service he 
was appointed Commissioner and Territorial Com- 
mander of the Salvation Army in Japan. This 
sketch includes one of his wife Kiyeko Sato, an 
outstanding woman in her own right. In fact the 
tribute paid to the wives of all these men illustrates 
the role of Christian women in the stirring events 
and labors of those years. In such persons as 
these, Christianity in Japan and all over the world 
has a rich heritage. 


The College of Wooster 


LyMAN V. Capy 


Livingstone in Africa. By Ceci. Nortucorr. New 
York: Association Press, 1957. 92 pages. $1.25. 


Cecil Northcott, known to us as a British re- 
ligious journalist of reporting skill and interpre- 
tive insight, brings to us in brief compass a fresh 
and moving picture of the inimitable Livingstone, 
whose heart was buried in Africa as Africa was 
buried in his heart. As Africa now looms so in- 
escapably, perhaps portentously, on our horizon, 
the figure of Livingstone takes on new significance 
for national policies, Christian missions and per- 
sonal attitudes. Standing out in the amazing story 
of the missionary doctor, explorer, adventurer is 
the invariable and deep-seated respect with which 
he dealt with all African people and to which they 
responded in kind. This is a precious part of the 
“Livingstone Spirit” with which the author closes 
his seven brief chapter-essays. 

This is no popular rehash of familiar lives of 
Livingstone. The author has worked from original 
sources, many of them just recently published in 
Africa. He also had the reading in the manuscript 
of the recently published full biography by Dr. 
George Seavers. It is fresh, creative interpretation. 
The reader comes to see the many-sidedness of 
Livingstone together with the central simplicity of 
the man, all of whose activities were fused in a 
total devotion to his Lord and Africa. In carry- 
ing out his missionary vocation he immensely ex- 
panded the range of the “missionary” conception, 
indeed beyond the capacity of his first supporters to 
keep pace with him. Yet in his prodigious Central 
African explorations and his passionate concern 
over ending the African slave trade which absorbed 
his latter years and brought him to his lonely 
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death, the missionary motive was always clear, 
“His question always was, ‘Is it good for Africa?’” 

Two good outline maps of Livingstone’s travels 
help one to visualize the immense distances this 
rugged Scot traversed on foot, on ox-back, and by 
canoe in his service to Africa and the world. 


LyMan V. Capy 
The College of Wooster 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


The Church School. By Paut H. Vieru. Phila- 
delphia: Christian Education Press, 1957, 279 
pages. $3.50. 


Continuing his constructive contribution to the 
literature of Christian education, Dr. Vieth pre- 
sents in his latest volume what might be termed a 
handbook for those interested in the problems and 
the challenge of the contemporary Protestan 
church school. The book is addressed primarily to 
administrators, and its content was determined 
largely through questions that have been asked by 
superintendents. The author reveals throughout 
the book his acquaintance with church school situ 
ations, large and small, rural and urban. 

Dr. Vieth’s writing shows some of the basig 
viewpoints of religious education in the ’thirtie 
and ’forties, stressing method (which “should neve 
be described as ‘mere’ method,” p. 73), and expe 
rience-centered learning. At the same time he take 
into account the importance of content and under 
lines the crucial element of revelation, recognizing 
that God cannot be manipulated. “There are fac 
tors in [Christian growth] which are not unde 
human control. Christian faith is a gift of God 
. . » We cannot compel him to do our will” (p. 69 
In the light of this fact, Dr. Vieth has raised th 
question, “What... can the church do throug 
Christian education? Redemption and faith a 
gifts from God. But nurture in the things of t 
spirit which may lead to Christian faith and life 
a responsibility of the home and the church, i 
humble dependence on God” (p. 19). 

Upon the conviction that God works throug 
those who teach, Dr. Vieth then proceeds to de 
in a practical manner with matters of organizatio 
administration, curriculum, and training. T 
down-to-earth nature of the book is indicated 1 
the mention of such details as a committee chai 
man’s beginning and closing a meeting on time, 2 
a teacher’s including a dust cloth as part of 
equipment! The function of an index is performé 
in the final chapter through a series of questio! 
on how to find information in different areas, fr0 
“adults” to “worship.” 

The Church School should be especially helpi 
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to a person who is new at the business of being a 
superintendent, a director of Christian education, 
or a Christian education committee member. 


Mary L. Boney 
Agnes Scott College 


A Century of Religion at the University of Michi- 
gan. By C. Grey Austin. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan, 1957. xiv +111 pages. 
$1.00. 


This is one of the publications celebrating the 
centennial of student religious activity at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The chief value of this case 
study is that it sheds light upon developments at 
other universities across the nation. 

We read of the early Missionary Society of In- 
quiry and of its eventual demise. Here one of the 
first campus YMCA’s was established, which was 
later joined by the YWCA, both of which codper- 
ated through the SCA. We note how the Y’s pio- 
neered in many functions, such as a housing serv- 
ice and an employment bureau, which were later 
taken over by various university offices. 

Clarence Shedd’s classic account of how the 
church followed its students to state universities is 
documented as we read of one church foundation 
after another being established just before and 
after the turn of the century. Difficulties involved 
in the relationship of the denominational groups to 
the Y’s are described. Cooperative activity, first on 
the Protestant level and then interreligious in na- 
ture, is traced from its beginnings to the latest 
organizational pattern established in 1956. The 
aithor portrays such typical problems as the 
competition between the programs sponsored by re- 
lgious groups (singly and jointly) and those pro- 
vided for students who do not identify themselves 
with organized religion. 

Religion in the curriculum also comes in for con- 
sideration. We note the effectiveness of the Disci- 
ples Bible Chair, two brief experiments with a 
chool of religion, and the eventual development of 

e “Michigan Plan,” whereby courses in religion 
ere offered through many different departments of 

university. 

This reviewer was impressed by the significance 
bi personalities in the story. The “Upper Room 
Bible Class,” conducted by Dr. Thomas M. Iden, 
8s said to have been “perhaps the greatest religious 

fluence upon the lives of Michigan men from 
%4 to 1932.” The collapse of a successful school 
{ religion occurred when three of the personalities 
‘sociated with it passed from the scene. 

Other points worthy of note include: the de- 
tuctive effect of two world wars on campus reli- 
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gious activities, the amount of effort devoted to 
organizational details, and the need for continual 
modification of strategy to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

The account is well written. It is valuable read- 
ing for those concerned with religion and higher 
education, particularly for those at work on large 


campuses. 
PuHILiirs MouLTON 


Simpson College 


Conscience on Campus, An Interpretation of Chris- 
tian Ethics for College Life. By Watpo BEacu. 
New York: Association Press, 1958. 124 pages. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Beach has before him the unenviable, if not 
impossible, task of trying to make sense of the 
Christian love ethos, of showing its relevance to 
the complex and confusing scene in American col- 
lege life, and of presenting the results in a stylistic 
form which will appeal to college students. All of 
this must be accomplished within the compass of 
one hundred and ten pages! 

Undoubtedly the book will have appeal. It has 
vivacity coupled with a sobriety of intent. The il- 
lustrations, although admittedly overdrawn at 
times, catch the authentic tone of much campus life. 
The author knows whereof he speaks. Yet it must 
be asked if the style often does not reveal a con- 
descension toward the intellectual powers of col- 
lege folk. Should a highly educated person, for the 
sake of establishing connection with his readers, use 
such expressions as he “ups and says” (p. 91), 
Christian morality of romance is not a “cinch” to 
practice (p. 98), or electioneering “like mad” 
(p. 111)? Are college students to be won over by 
this kind of colloquial usage? 

There also seems to be a general underestima- 
tion of students’ critical capacities. For example, 
what does the college student make of the state- 
ment that God is “the infinite, transcendent per- 
sonal source of all things” (p. 49)? A host of 
theological. issues nestle in this unexplained cap- 
sule description. Would not a reasonably alert 
freshman find difficulty in accepting this formula- 
tion of God’s love to man? “Man... is born 
into a universe which is gracious to him on every 
side. . . .” (Ibid.) Dr. Beach identifies the princi- 
ple that “knowledge is power to be used for the 
good of community” (p. 68) with Christianity. In 
view of the religious pluralism on many campuses, 
would no student, Jew, Moslem, or even a Marxist, 
object to the statement on the ground that his re- 
ligion could say as much? Why can a definite 
principle, such as “sex is good within love, bad 
apart from love” be laid down (p. 93), while the 
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fraternity and sorority system is neither to be 
“credited or blamed” (p. 80)? Although we are 
repeatedly warned away from legalism, in sex 
ethics a principle which looks suspiciously like 
law apparently may be deduced from the Christian 
love ethic. 

The author’s contention is that Christian love, 
properly understood, does not provide definite 
rules for conduct, but an attitude of concern which 
eventuates in responsible action in both the aca- 
demic and extra-curricular life. There are many 
helpful suggestions for the student who desires to 
keep some kind of balanced view on life in the 
midst of the many inducements to superficial and 
tawdry activities found on the campus. Especially 
significant is the good sense shown in treating the 
moral dimensions of the academic life, although 
exception could be taken to the author’s contention 
that “the mind’s love of God is relevant not to a 
‘what’ of study—nor to the ‘how’ of studying” (cf. 
p. 57), a contention, incidentally, which Beach him- 
self contradicts on page 58! 

It may be hoped that Haddam House or some 
other group in the future will undertake a more 
comprehensive and thorough study of the relation 
of Christian ethics to the campus, drawing upon the 
insights of competent persons across the entire 
country. 

Criypve A. HoLsrook 

Oberlin College 


PAPERBACKS 


Unitarian Christianity and Other Essays. By Wi- 
LIAM ELLERY CHANNING. Ed. Irvinc H. Bart- 
Lett. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1957. 
xxxii + 121 pages. 80 cents. 


The American Heritage Series is performing a 
useful service to beginning students of our intellec- 
tual history, as it collects, in compact and inexpen- 
sive volumes, some of the seminal writings of the 
American past. The volume on Channing, No. 21 
in the series, provides an illuminating introduction 
and five representative selections, together with a 
brief bibliography. The importance of such an 
anthology is no doubt chiefly historical, inasmuch 
as the major theological currents of today have 
moved far beyond the positions taken by Channing. 
Nevertheless, he was a liberating force in his own 
generation, and the story of American religion can- 
not ignore him. Indeed, it may be a salutary ex- 
perience for some of the contemporary despisers of 
“liberalism” to read the words of a man who once 
“redeemed the sons and daughters of Puritanism 
from an oppressive, outmoded dogmatism that they 
might properly celebrate the possibilities of human 
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nature and all created things.’ Perhaps we can 
never again return to such a naively healthy. 
minded view of things. However, the theological 
pendulum has a way of reversing its swing, and 
we should never lose touch with authentic spokes. 
men of contrary opinions. 

Professor Bartlett presents Channing as a medi- 
ator between the old and the new: “a liberal but 
not a radical; he was ready to discard old doctrines 
but he was still an ardent believer.” Although he 
was a friend and admirer of Parker and Emerson, 
he was able to carry on a conversation with ortho- 
doxy as the more enthusiastic Transcendentalists 
were not. Indeed, it is not clear that Channing hin. 
self was a Transcendentalist—rather, he was 2 
Prodromos of that movement, who never fully 
shared its exuberance. He made a “rational a:- 
sault on rational skepticism,” even to the point oj 
defending the miraculous character of Christianity 
in the essay on “The Evidences of Revealed Re. 
ligion.” In “The Moral Argument Against Calvin- 
ism” Channing incorrectly predicted the death o 
that imposing system, yet as a matter of fact, : 
great deal of what Channing said would be re. 
garded as quite orthodox by many contemporary 
Presbyterians! Similarly, the opinions expressed 


in the sermons on “Likeness to God” and “Hon 
Due to All Men” would by no means exclude thei 


author from membership in the National Council 
of Churches of Christ. However outmoded may } 
the theological controversies which engaged Chan 
ning’s attention, his two fundamental emphases o 
“faith in the parental character of God and belie 
in the dignity of man” are still vital religious co 
cepts. They remain important constituents of wha 
has been called “The American Faith.” 


LELAND JAMISON 
Princeton University 


On the Christian Faith: Selections from the | 
stitutes, Commentaries, and Tracts. By Jou! 
Carvin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Joz 
T. McNett. New York: Liberal Arts Pres 
1957. xxxiii + 219 pages. $0.95. 


This collection prints from the Institutes se 
tions of Book I, “On the Knowledge of the Cra 
ator,” of Book II, “On the Knowledge of God 


“On the External Means by Which God Calls U 
into Communion with Christ.’ From the Co 
mentaries are presented Calvin’s discourses ° 
Genesis 1 :26-31; 22:2, 11-12; 37:5-9; 45:1, 3, 4,4 
Isaiah 40:1; Psalms 23:1-3; 84:1-7; 109:4, 6-If 
John 2:1-3; 15:17-21; Romans 2:14-16; 8:1 
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e canf%j2-14. “The Reply to Sadolet” is the sample 
althy- chosen from the Tracts. A Biographical Index of 
logical Mceven pages is included as well as a Selected Bib- 
g, and Miography of three pages. 


pokes. McNeill’s Introduction gives a brief account of 


alvin’s movement to the Reformed position and 


medi- [of his literary activity, especially that dealing with 
‘al butfthe editions of the Institutes. There is a short de- 
ctrines[cription of Calvin’s persuasive and lucid style. 
ugh heMMcNeill concludes with an introductory discussion 
nersoi, f/f certain of the Calvinistic themes in theology in 
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order to orient the reader of the Selections. As 
he editor himself confesses, this book is no sub- 
stitute for the Institutes and the large body of other 
alvin writings, but it will be of great help in im- 
parting to beginning students some conception of 
he Reformer’s perspective and of his contributions 
o the Christian tradition. The reviewer recom- 
nds the Selections to students and churchmen 
who need to be oriented to the work of Calvin. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 


al University of Tulsa 

be 
nporarig ie Protestant Era. By Paut Chicago: 
cpresseif/™ The University of Chicago Press, 1957. xxvii + 
“Hono 242 pages. Phoenix Books Series. $1.50. 


de thei 


C The publication of The Protestant Era in a pa- 


rback edition will put this collection of essays 
y Tillich within the reach of some for the first 
me and will provide the occasion for rereading to 
ose who have read these essays in the clothbound 
dition in years past. In either case the reader will 
ejoice, for one seldom has the opportunity to en- 
unter expressions of thought as comprehensive, 
egestive, and creative as this volume contains. 
)ne sees here in a series of overtures the germinal 
emes which have received elaboration in The 
ourage To Be; Love, Power, and Justice; The 
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the Inggcaning of Faith; Biblical Religion and the Quest 

By Joume’ Ultimate Reality, and the Systematic Theology. 

by Jouq™*t a reading of his subsequent work does not take 

ts Pres edge off the vividness and freshness of Tillich’s 
eas in The Protestant Era. 

The present volume represents an abridgment of 
utes SCM. original edition to the extent that three essays 
the Cr} Tillich’s, and an interpretative essay by James 
t God . ther Adams, “Tillich’s Concept of the Protestant 
er of Ke a,” are omitted. The Tillich essays omitted 
Book I\ tre in a section called “The Present Crisis” and 
Calls Ui. . regarded as being dated by the World War 
the COMM <ituation in Europe and America. Otherwise, 
urses ‘Me same plates seem to have been used, even in 
1, 3, 4, ‘a “Author’s Introduction” where footnotes be- 
9:4, 6-lh ne necessary when Tillich referred in the text 


6; 8:! the essays not included in the abridged edition. 
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One of the most illuminating episodes reported 
in the Introduction is Tillich’s relation to Martin 
Kaehler. Upon hearing his teacher expound upon 
the justification of the sinner by faith, Tillich 
moved a step further and became convinced that 
the doubter is also justified by faith. The sinner is 
granted a “righteousness” through faith. The 
doubter is granted a “truth” through faith. This 
broader understanding of the Protestant principle 
is the creative insight which caused Tillich to see 
a close relation between religion and culture, the 
philosophical question and the theological answer, 
the Protestant protest and Catholic substance, the 
priesthood and the laity, the sacred and the secular. 
The element of concern, ultimate concern, on the 
part of man is itself the mark of the presence in 
some degree of that about which one is concerned. 
Indeed, it is man’s ultimate concern about God 
which sets him on his quest for meaning and truth 
and righteousness, while at the same time protest- 
ing against every idolatry, every finite institution 
or creed or book or society which claims man’s 
ultimate concern. The Protestant principle, then, 
“contains the divine and human protest against any 
absolute claim made for a relative reality, even if 
this claim is made by the Protestant church” (163). 

In view of man’s continuing effort to establish 
himself, his ideas, and his institutions, his “situa- 
tion” is such that the “words” of The Protestant 
Era are still relevant. This is a sort of short-range 
confirmation of Tillich’s idea that the Protestant 
principle is significant and powerful at all times. 


Jack Boozer 
Emory University 


Sociology of Religion. By Joacuim Wacu. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press Phoenix 
Book, Eighth impression, 1958 (Paperback). 
xii + 418 pages. $1.95. 


Wach’s work is a basic study in the sociology 
of religion. This excellent reference book can stim- 
ulate knowledge of the inter-relationships between 
sociology and religion, despite its tendency toward 
verbosity and a somewhat disjointed style. 

Wach tried to illustrate the importance of re- 
ligion as a formative influence on society; he urged 
the feasibility of studying all phases of religion— 
from the “great movements” to the so-called primi- 
tive religions—in the light of the expressions, defi- 
nitions and typology provided by sociology; and 
finally, he illustrated the vital part such diverse 
disciplines as cultural anthropology and psychology 
could play in the sociological study of religion. 

While the book is quite complete for its period, 
the references do not go further than 1949, and 
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most are limited to the 1920-1940 era. Problems, 
facts and illustrations must be supplemented and 
reevaluated in the light of more recent research. 
Since the valuable footnotes form a substantial 
part of the book, 1866 notes, most of these being 
broken into micro-fragments, a footnote index 
would have been an extremely helpful addition. 


LAWRENCE W. LINDQUIST 
Brown University 


40 Questions and Answers on Religion. By Jack 
FINEGAN. Reflection Book. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1958. 128 pages. $.50. 


Selected from the author’s full-length work of 
the same nature, this manual presents short an- 
swers to frequently asked questions. The questions 
are grouped under five headings: God, Jesus 
Christ, Bible, Church, and Immortality. 

Representative questions are as follows: Is God 
the sum total of human ideals? Did Jesus really 
live, and why did he die? Can a miracle happen? 
Others deal with the origin, nature and divided 
estate of the churches, and the nature and the 
destiny of man. 

The answers are formulated in essentially liberal 
terms. Here and there a characteristic stress of 
the new theology is made. In affirming life after 
death, the author makes the point that it is a gift of 
God and not a property of the indestructible soul. 
However, the notion of the soul is employed on 
the ground that failure of the materialistic hypothe- 
sis “has driven us to a belief in the soul.” Few 
theologians or philosophers, and hardly any psy- 
chologists feel “driven” in that direction these days. 
One feels that answers of this sort are neither as 
clear nor convincing as the cover note declares. 
Again, in the discussion of why Jesus died, no 
distinction is made between the “casual” and 
“telic” why involved in that question. 

Despite the dangers to which such books are 
subject, compilations of brief answers to knotty 
problems seem to meet a real need in the Protes- 
tant community. Certainly the questions are im- 
portant and the size of the book makes it usable. 


Lee OsBorNE SCOTT 
Denison University 


Ten Makers of Modern Protestant Thought. By 
GeorceE L. Hunt, ed. Reflection Book. New 
York: Association Press, 1958. 126 pages. $.50. 


Central elements in the thought of ten men are set 
forth in short essays of eight to ten pages. Designed 
for laymen, they provide readable introductions to 
some theological pioneers of the period 1900 to 
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1958. The big ten are: Schweitzer, Rauschenbusch, 
Temple, Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr, Tillich, Bult- 
mann, Buber and, of course, Kierkegaard as the 
“fountainhead.” 

In capsule form the writers give a surprising 
amount of information and insight. Naturally most 
of what they say is routine to those trained in the 
field. Even so, their statements are crisp and fre- 
quently stress forgotten fragments. For example, 
Mr. Roger’s observation on the essentially Chris- 
tian foundation of Schweitzer’s “reverence for life” 
is a good corrective for much that is said about his 
ethics. Mr. Handy reminds us that Rauschenbusch 
was not as theologically rootless as some suppose. 
And Torrance points up the Christian humanism 
of Barth. Essays on Niebuhr, Temple and Bult- 
mann are especially good. 

Judgments about influence are relative and diffi- 
cult. Whether these are the most influential or not 
depends upon where one stands. Surely, theologians 
working with Process Philosophy or Personalism 
have large influence in America; they are not rep- 
resented in this collection. 

Needless to say, there is not enough here to 
satisfy the initiated, yet a bit too much for the 
casual layman. The minister or the teacher will 
have to fill in many a detail and explanation to 
secure understanding on the part of lay readers. 


Lee OsBorNeE Scott 
Denison University 


Master Eckhart and the Rhineland Mystics. By 
JEANNE ANCELET-HustTACHE. Translated by 
Hitpa GraeEF. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 192 pages. $1.35. 


It is only in recent years that the mysticism of 
Meister Eckhart has met with appreciation and 
understanding. English readers have been intro 
duced to him through the translation of his work 
by C. de B. Evans as well as by the modern render 
ings of his Sermons by James Clark and Raymond 
Blakney. Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, in 7hé 
Transformation of Nature in Art and Hindus 
and Buddhism brought to view Eckhart’s Vedantism 
and deep insight into the nature of things, and re 
cently Professor D. T. Suzuki, in his Mysticism 
Christian and Buddhist, not only finds Eckhart “a 
extraordinary Christian,” but also shows his Ze 
Buddhist affinities. This study by Jeanne Ancelet 
Hustache connects the great Rhineland mystic t 
his background and shows the nature of his wide 
spread influence. 

The heart of Eckhart’s teaching is that th 
Logos, the Christ, comes to birth in man when t 
soul renounces the illusion of separate selfhoo 
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and regains its purity and primal innocence. Mme. 
Ancelet-Hustache emphasizes that Eckhart’s ideas 
are Johannine and Pauline, and says that where 
theologians prudently tone down references to the 
spiritual mystery of man’s nature, Eckhart never 
wearies “of searching the abyss of light in the 
verses of St. John and St. Paul.” 

In addition to a biographical sketch and an ex- 
position of Eckhart’s mysticism, this little book has 
a chapter on Christian mysticism before Eckhart’s 
day and also extracts from his Spiritual Instruc- 
tions, the Sermons, and the Book of Divine Con- 
solation. There is some material on his followers, 
especially those two genuine disciples who spoke 
his language and attested to its truth by their lives, 
Suso (b. 1296) and Tauler (b. 1300). 

The exposition of the Rhineland mystics is 
eminently fair and well-reasoned. The author 
makes no attempt to relate what is universal in 
Christian mysticism with that of other religions. 
While that is not her obligation in the book, she 
prejudices her case at the very start with the ob- 
servation that “as far as Christians are concerned, 
the mysticism of other religions, though infinitely 
moving and venerable, can only stammer. Christ 
alone is the unique Word... for which non- 
Christians grope in the dark.” Yet it is possible 
to take many passages from the writings of 
Eckhart and to correlate them with similar pas- 
sages in the Bhagavad-Gita, Shankaracharya, Bud- 
dhist and Taoist sources. One is reminded of the 
wonderfully universal prayer that occurs with 
variations several times in his Sermons: “O thou 
sweet nature of the unborn light, purify my mind 
and enlighten my understandings, so that I may be 


conscious of thee !” 
JosEPH POLITELLA 


Kent State University 


Saint Paul and the Mystery of Christ. By CLAUDE 
TRESMONTANT. Translated by DoNnaLp Arrt- 
WATER. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1957. 
190 pages. $1.35. 


This work is a paperback volume from the new 
Harper Men of Wisdom Books.” Written by a 
French Roman Catholic, its distinctive feature is 

interesting arrangement of material in the 
resentation of Paul’s life and thought. The author 
gins with an account of Paul’s early life and con- 
etsion within the setting of first century Hellen- 
m. This section is accurately written in a style 
hich is eminently readable. Tresmontant proceeds 
0 present the Apostle’s “cosmic understanding” of 
he “design and purpose of God’s Work.” In this 
ection he discusses the “mystery of Christ” which 
for him the theme of Pauline theology. “God’s 


creative deed,” he writes, “is unfolded with one 
single object . . . and that one aim is the sharing 
by the created being of the life of the Creator, in 
Christ, through the Holy Spirit” (p. 51). 

The final, and longest, section of the book deals 
with “Paul, Worker with God.” Here the author 
follows uncritically the chronology of Acts begin- 
ning with the “first missionary journey” and 
concluding with the final trip to Rome. Into this 
questionable chronology, Tresmontant inserts discus- 
sions of the major aspects of Paul’s theology. For 
example, under the “first journey” he discusses the 
Apostle’s idea of the Law; under the “third 
journey,” his concept of the Church as the Body of 
Christ. This method is admirably employed in 
order to show “how his actual concrete experience, 
his whole life, is a source of theological truth for 
him and for us” (p. 42). In the carrying out of 
this method, Tresmontant includes long quotations 
from the Epistles in Ronald Knox’s translation. 
The commendable result is that the reader is able 
to wrestle with Pauline theology in the actual 
words of the Apostle himself. However, the 
author’s explanation of these words is often too 
brief to be helpful, so that some sections of the 
book become more a compendium than a com- 
mentary. 

Nevertheless, the scholar will be disappointed by 
a lack of appreciation for critical problems. The 
Pastoral Epistles are accepted as authentic with 
but bare mention that a problem exists. The Song 
of Songs is interpreted as an allegory presenting 
Christ’s love of the Church. Certain conclusions 
have a rather un-Pauline ring; the author is con- 
vinced that Paul acknowledged the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth, the Blessed Trinity, and the observa- 
tion of Easter. One wonders, too, about the appro- 
priateness of Charlie Chaplin as an illustration of 
the concept of strength in weakness. St. Paul and 
the Mystery of Christ is an inexpensive, well-writ- 
ten introduction to the life and theology of the 
Apostle; its greatest usefulness will be among 
Roman Catholic students and laymen. 


WILLIAM Barrp 
The College of the Bible 


Medieval Faith and Symbolism and The Fate of 
Medieval Art in the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, by G. G. Coutton. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. Harper Torchbooks nos. 25 and 
26. xxiv + 320 + Ixxxvi pages, $1.85 and xvi 
+ 181 + xlvii pages, $1.35. 


Doubtless there is some cause for regret in the 
fact that the paperback revolution has brought a 
small flood of “classics” of the scholarship of the 
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just preceding generation. For in some instances 
the reissuing of the “classic” amounts to setting a 
gratuitous distraction before the current student by 
claiming his attention—and money—for a work 
which has been quite superseded, although it was of 
great note in its day. I doubt that this may be said 
of these two volumes which reprint Coulton’s Art 
and the Reformation, first published in 1928 and 
based upon his 1923 Lowell Lectures in Boston. 

The polemic of which this work was a key part 
is indicated in the opening sentences : 

“My object in this volume is to trace very briefly 
the rise and decay of Medieval Art, and thence to 
argue first that its origin was less definitely re- 
ligious than is commonly supposed; secondly, that 
its decay was gradual—a logical and natural conse- 
quence of its evolution—and lastly, that its death 
blow came not so much from the Reformation as 
from that general transformation of the Western 
intellect which we call the Renaissance.” 

The work has had an appropriate impact upon 
its scholarly world. However, many undergraduates 
are still under the influence of those blinded by 
their infatuation for the notion that the middle ages 
were “the age of faith” from which the religion and 
culture of Europe today are a melancholy declen- 
sion that is largely the effect of the Reformation. 
This work is a welcome antidote for such under- 
graduates. 

But its appeal today is wider. I know of no his- 
torian whom I would rather have my students read 
for an example of the greatest tradition in modern 
historical writing. Here is a scholar of mountainous 
learning whose prose is still lucid and delightful 
although packed with illuminating detail. His 
footnotes and appendices (there are 35 of the 
latter in this work) are models of responsible docu- 
mentation and argumentation but read like grace 
notes. In short, Coulton is an humane scholar: his 
awe-inspiring respect for the simple facts of the 
case does not block out his personality—his whimsy 
and humor and modesty. Although his works are a 
genuinely magisterial achievement, one never feels 
in reading them that he has got hold of the product 
of some pontificating Univac. 

The publisher is to be heartily congratulated in 
this reissue. 


Lake Erie College 


Curtis W. R. Larson 


Existentialism and the Modern Predicament. By 
F. H. HernemMann. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. xix + 229 pages. $1.25. 


This is a Harper Torchbook reprint of the 
second edition of a work originally published in 
1953 and originally presented as a series of 
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lectures at Oxford University. The 1958 edition 
contains a supplementary bibliography on the Ex. 
istentialist movement. 

There are chapters on Kierkegaard, Husserl, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, and Berdyaey 
in addition to some evaluative comments by the 
author. Professor Heinemann writes as one who 
was personally acquainted with many of the Exis- 
tentialist philosophers and as one intimately related 
to the birth and the advance of this philosophy in 
Europe. He also writes as one very conscious of 
analytic philosophy and its dominance on the 
English scene. He suggests that although linguistic 
analysis is productive, it frequently neglects crucial 
philosophical questions which are most significantly 
raised in our day by the Existentialists. 

In spite of a fundamental philosophical sympathy 
with the movement, Professor Heinemann believes 
that it has failed, and is already dead and to be 
transcended. He is very conscious of Sartre’s lack 
of an ethics, a move away from Existentialism in 
Marcel, Heidegger’s failure to complete his system, 
and Jasper’s constant indecision. All of this sug- 
gests the inappropriateness of these thinkers as the 
spiritual leaders of Western man. 

The author outlines a philosophy of response 
which is to go beyond Existentialism. He suggest 
a middle ground between traditional philosophy and 
the new way of philosophy called Existentialism 
One suspects that this movement is a more radicz 
departure from the tradition than is recognized, and 
rather than being dead is just now sending Wester 
man into extremely new paths of reflection. Thes¢ 
may be tragic, and will surely be dangerous, bu 
there is at least the chance that they may be 2 
successful as 2000 years of traditional philosophy 


Harovp A. DurrFee 
The American University 


Buddha and Buddhism. By Maurice PERCHERON 
Translated by EpmuNnp SrapLeron. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 191 pages. $1.35. 


This volume is one of a new list of paperback 
which is appearing under the series title, Men 4 
Wisdom Books. The other three initial titles a 
St. Augustine, Master Eckhart and St. Paul. Ea 
is a translation of a French publication. Pe 
cheron’s volume, at least, is of high quality. 4 
great deal has been packed into this short book it 
cluding the inside covers which contain maps 4 
India and south Asia. It is profusely illustrate 
with excellent photographs, contains a chronolo 
ical chart which correlates Buddhist events wi 
history in the West, has a glossary of Sans 
terms, and a bibliography, but no index. 
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This is a competent book and one that should 
receive a wide reading. Although this study as- 
sumes some knowledge of the Indian world-view 
it is a manual which can well serve to introduce 
the novice to the world of Buddhist thought and 
practice. 

What is the author’s point of view? He is in 
the school of Edward Conze, and like Conze has a 
strong liking for the insights of Carl Jung. Thus we 
are told that the Buddha, 2500 years ago, under- 
stood and anticipated the precise teachings of Wil- 
liam James and Jung. Percheron, in his western 
costume, is close to the position of Joseph Camp- 
bell’s The Hero With a Thousand Faces. In his 
3uddhist garb he presents the “legendary Buddha” 
without stating his own position on the truth of 
samsara. He does argue that the Buddha’s under- 
standing of pre-existence and rebirth is not differ- 
ent from the findings of depth psychology that each 
man shares the “hoard of a collective inheritance.” 

If it is possible to think within two world views 
at once Percheron approaches this goal. Yet the 
reader should beware his easy equations between 
modern Western scientific theory and the Buddhist 
world view. With this caveat the book remains a 
mine of useful and often revealing information. 
Thus it contains the clearest discussion I have 
found of the Tibetan pantheons of Dhyani, Bod- 
dhisattva and Manushi Buddhas. American writ- 


ing and teaching in the history of religions must 
soon break out of the confining bonds of the schol- 
arly tradition of the E. R. E. and George Foot 
Moore. A fresh voice such as Percheron’s will do 
much to aid in this painful but necessary task. 


Davin G. BRADLEY 
Duke University 


Living with the Gospel. By Dante, T. NILEs. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 92 pages. 
$1.25. 


This book together with the one noted immedi- 
ately following constitute a part of the “World 
Christian Books” series sponsored by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, intended for laymen, 
knd designed for Christians of the world church. 
Frequently in books in this series some aspect of 
he gospel is made vividly clear through a sharp 
llustration from the encounter of the gospel with 


habits and views of non-Christian peoples of the 
world. This is true of both books noted here. 

Daniel T. Niles’ volume followed by that of 
Moule together comprise an amazingly clear and 
trenchant introduction to the gospel in the min- 
istry of Jesus and in the earliest church. Niles de- 
clares his intention not to write a life of Jesus, 
since the materials for such are not available, nor 
to explain the life of Jesus from the standpoint of 
Jesus himself, since in the Gospels the object of 
judgment about whom the story is told is not 
Jesus himself, but the readers, those for whom the 
story is told. The objective of the author is rather 
to help the reader live with the gospel record, 
“until Jesus meets him there and challenges him 
to believe” (p. 10.). 

The book is divided into eight short chapters, 
the first devoted to making clear the nature of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as “not simply a story re- 
membered; (but as) a message proclaimed” (p. 
11). The author chooses a middle course between 
retelling the story of Jesus in language acceptable 
only to believers and telling it in strictly modern 
idiom. The latter, he believes, is never quite pos- 
sible, “since common speech is rooted in normal 
human experience, whereas the story of Jesus is 
unlike any other story” (p. 10). It comes as 
something of a shock to a modern reader trained 
in the historical method of studying the gospel 
tradition to have the retelling of the story of Jesus 
woven from strands of all four gospels, as if this 
were the work of a Tatian redivivus. Yet if the 
gospel tradition is essentially one, as contemporary 
biblical theology tends to see, Niles’ method, judi- 
ciously employed, may after all be the right one. 
After all, Niles is in good scholarly company in 
preferring the Johannine chronology of major 
gospel events. He has distilled the essential ele- 
ments from the gospel record. The almost stark 
abbreviation of the record at some points, such as 
the daily and hourly chronicle of the passion week 
and the day of the crucifixion, only enhance the 
impact that the events by rights ought to have 
upon every hearer of the gospel. This is a book 
worthy of serious study. It can lead the un- 
instructed reader into a broader understanding of 
the facts of Jesus, and at the same time its inter- 
pretations of meaning of the events should be 
stimulating to the devotional spirit. 
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The Assoctation 


1958 ANNUAL MEETING OF SOUTHERN SECTION 


The tenth annual meeting of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors was held March 24, 1958 in Dean Sage Hall, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. The session 
was called to order by the president, Prof. Jack 
S. Boozer (Emory), and Prof. Murray Branch 
(Morehouse) gave the devotional. A welcome to 
Atlanta University campuses was extended by Prof. 
Charles B. Copher (Gammon). 

“Theology With or Without Repentance” was 
the subject of Professor Boozer’s presidential ad- 
dress. In a critique of what he termed the inade- 
quate treatment of repentance in Rudolf Bultmann’s 
New Testament theology, Prof. Boozer underlined 
the necessity of repentance for faith. Bultmann, in 
his dependence on Pauline and Johannine thought, 
has telescoped man’s “response” so as to neglect 
or subordinate repentance. He thus overlooks the 
synoptic tradition which insists that repentance 
must be retained alongside faith-belief. Professor 
Boozer’s argument for a New Testament theology 
that includes repentance was a stimulus to unprec- 
edented discussion of a presidential address. 

During the morning business session the follow- 
ing matters were handled: (1) Minutes of the 1957 
meeting were read and approved. (2) Prof. E. W. 
Hamrick (Wake Forest) was asked to represent 
the Section at the Southern Humanities Conference. 
Prof. J. Allen Easley (Wake Forest) to work on a 
national committee with the American Association 
of Theological Schools. (3) Committee appoint- 
ments were made as follows: 

Nominations: Professors Lauren E. Brubaker 
(University of South Carolina), W. Gordon Ross 
(Berea), David E. Faust (Catawba), Louise 
Panigot (Huntingdon). 

Resolutions: Professors Lindsey P. Pherigo 
(Scarritt), C. F. Nesbitt (Wofford), George Grif- 
fin (Wake Forest). 

Place of Meeting: Officers of the two societies 
(N. A. B. I. and S. B. L.). 

A panel composed of Professors James H. Cailey 
(Columbia Theological Seminary), Andrew Tun- 
yogi (Pikeville College), and R. H. Sales (Duke) 
gave a critique of two recent approaches to biblical 
study: Understanding the Old Testament by Bern- 
hard W. Anderson and The Book of the Acts of 


God by G. Ernest Wright and R. H. Fuller. The 
positive contributions and the shortcomings of thes 
two books were discussed by the Section. 

During the afternoon business session announce 
ments were made of opportunities for conference 
and study. Reports on placement and membershi 
were given, and Prof. Samuel D. Maloney (David 
son) was appointed membership chairman. After 
report of the Nominating Committee, the follow 
ing officers were elected unanimously: Presiden 
Charles B. Copher (Gammon) ; Vice-president, | 
Allen Easley (Wake Forest); Secretary, Mar 
L. Boney (Agnes Scott). 

A paper on the revival of Confucianism vw: 
given by Prof. Kwai Sing Chang (Agnes Scott 
Prof. Chang noted the influence that Taoism, Bui 
dhism, and Western scientism have had on Co 
fucianism, and discussed the effect which Marxis 
may have on the “cultural chop suey” of Chine 
religion. Prof. George Sewall (Turner Theologic 
Seminary) presented the case for John Mark in 
paper on “The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 

In a symposium on “Religion and the Libe 
Arts Curriculum,” with Prof. J. Allen Easley 
moderator, “The Place of Religion in the Libe 
Arts Curriculum” was discussed by Prof. Delt 
L. Scudder (University of Florida) ; “The Sen 
nary Speaks to the College” by Prof. Kenneth 
Foreman (Louisville Presbyterian Seminary) ; : 
“Pre-theological Studies in the Liberal Arts © 
riculum” by Prof. James L. Price (Duke). Ti 
symposium was a contribution to the continu! 
conversation between the NABI and the Americ 
Association of Theological Schools on pre-theolo 
cal studies. The strategic counseling role wii 
seminary-trained teachers of religion can 4 
should play in charting college courses for pros} 
tive seminarians was emphasized. 

The annual meeting concluded with a joint ¢ 
ning program with the Southern Section of the 
ciety of Biblical Literature. Professor Merrill 
Parvis, Director of the International Greek \ 
Testament Project, gave a slide lecture in whict 
described the work of his committee and repo 
on progress toward the completion of the collai 
of manuscripts on Luke. 

Mary L. Boney, Secreta‘ 
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